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LITERATURE, SG, 


FROM THE EPISCOPAL WATCHMAN. 
POMPEY’S STATUE, 
It whose pedestal Julius Casar fell, is still preservedin the Palaz- 

zo Spada, at Rome. 
Cold and inanimate! Would thou could’st ope 
Thy marble lips, and tell what thou hast seen 
Upon the ides of March! thou, at whose feet 
Fell the world’s monarch, eloquent and brave, 
The great in conquest, and the proud of soul. 
Wak’d there nospark Promethian in thy breast, 
When sadly muflled in his mantle’s fold, . 
Fainting he sank on thee? 

Didst thou stand forth 
{n the same dark and motionless beauty, while 
Casca’s impatient sword, and the keen point 
Of Cassius. and the “unkindest cut of all” 
From the loved hand of Brutus, and the rage 
Of traitorous daggers search’d that noble breast, 
Which Gaul and Egypt, and Pharsalia’s plains 
Had seen bright clad in victory’s burnish’d mail, 
Trembling as at a war-god? 

Tragic close 
Of mad ambition’s drama!—the deep plaint 
Of “Et tu Brute!””—and the indignant pang 
With which that proud soul left the wounded clay, 
Scorning a world which mock’d it with the cheat 
Of friendship and of faith! 

And yet that world 
Had owed him little, save the blood that made 
tier harvests plenteous, save the unheeded groan 
Of famished widow, and of sireless babe, 
A meteor glory kindled up at Rome, 
And all besides a desert. Deeds like these, 
How weigh they in heaven’s balance, when the pomp 
Of earth had fled away? Man may not judge, 
But wait in trembling for his trial day. 
And yet ’twould seem that the meek hind whose hand 
Made hard with labor, deals the daily bread 
To the young nurslings of his humble nest, 
Whose head beneath his planted trees and flowers, 
Sinks calmly down in the longsleep of death, 
Hath better prospect to the clime of peace, 
Than the blood-nourish’d master of a world. 
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FOR THE NORTH AMERICAN. 
“Tales round a Winter Hearth” —by Jane and Ania Maria Por- 
ter.—New York, 1826. 


If we glance over the literature of the present period and 
consider the bias it has taken, weshall certainly adopt the 
conclusion that those who become authors, if they write to 
please, must seek their subject in the school of romance.— 
This is a startling truth, when we reflect that among the 
countless multitude of novelists who push their offspring into 
the world, so small a number can claim the probability of 
having their names transmitted to posterity. They can on- 
ty be known to the present, and the fruits of their industry, 
when completed, are thrown into the common stream, where 
fen to one if they do not go down unobserved and finally sink 
into forgetfulness. There are a few, however, whose re- 
membrance will descend to future times, and among these we 
do not hesitate to place the authors of “Tales rounda Win- 
ier Hearth.” Leaving aside the Great Known, and our coun- 
tryman, Cooper, we know of none whose publications attract 
our search sooner than theirs. Even the two whom we haye 
adopted as exceptions have npt been able to withdraw the 


praise of the public from them, and in truth none better de- 
serve our commendation. We listen to the announcement of 
their works from the press with as much satisfaction as one 
would suppose an hungry beggar to feel on being invited to a 
sumptuous dinner after having feasted for a year on the 
crumbs and cold remnants of charity. 

The publication under review, although we cannot in strict 
justicé bestow on it a rank equal to the “Scottish Chiefs” and 
the “Knights of St. John,” is nevertheless entitled to the ap- 
pellation “good,” and such a production as one might be led 
to expect from the master hands of its authors. We do not 
read it with that intense interest which those who are ac- 
quainted with its predecessors must have experienced in 
their perusal, owing principally to the variety and brevity of 
its contents—but admire it as a welcome recreation in the 
recess of business, and a relaxation from more serious and 
important studies. The style is well adapted to its individual 
subject, and much better than is usually found in other sto- 
ries of a like nature. The work consists of five tales: Ellen 
Rowan, a Scottist tradition;—Lord Howth, an frish legend; 
—Jeannie Halliday, a tale of our own times;—My Chamber 
in the Old House of Huntercombe,—and the Pilgrimage of 
Berenice, a record of Burnham Abbey—of which we like 
Jeannie Halliday the best. It isa tale simple and natural in 
its plot, and developed with almost inimitable pathos. 

Jeannie Halliday was an orphan living like a child of their 
own with a worthy couple, relations of her father. Her 
guardians had a son named Alan Forsyth, who was about six 
years older than herself, and by a common enjoyment of their 
childish sports and amusements, they imbibed an affection for 
each other which grew with their growth. It was not until 
she had attained her sixteenth birth-day that Alan discover- 
ed to his sorrow the different nature of their affections. While 
Jeannie entertained for him the regard of a sister, Alan was 
the continent of a passion far stronger and more intense. He 
loved her with love’s unshrinking devotion, and was just on 
the eve of making a disclosure of his feelings, when an inci- 
dent occurred, which, so far as it affected Alan, confirmed 
the old adage, that “the course of true love never yet ran 
smooth.” 

A company had assembled to celebrate the anniversary of 
Jeannie’s birth day, on which occasion there was a competi- 
tion among the rustic gallants who should have the honor of 
forming a future garland for her. Alan’s‘Meadow sweet’ was 
distinguished by an immediate place in her bosom; when eith- 
er from envy or mischief one of the group snatched the flow- 
ers and threw them into a passing stream. Alan instantly 
dashed into the river to regain them, but not beinga skilful 
swimmer, he was in danger of sinking, when the timely as- 
sistance of a young sailor whose boat lay anchored in the 
stream preserved him at the iminent peril of his own life. 
After their safe arrival on shore mutual congratulations took 
place, and all exchanged thanks with Alan’s intrepid deliver- 
er. He storied himself as the son of a widow who had latel 
come down from the highlands to reside in the neighborhood, 
a few miles from the place the “‘Forsyth’s” dwelt in—that he 
was a sailor belonging to a ship then lying at the mouth of the 
river—and that as adelay of two months was necessary be- 
fore she could undertake another voyage, he would be ena- 
blee to comply with Alan’s hearty invitation by coming often 
to the “‘Brae Farm.” 

Malcolm Cameron soon became intimate at the domicil of 
Jeannie Halliday, and there by the sweetness of his behavior, 
his kind disposition, and the rehearsal of the danger and e- 
vents he had passed, “he sowed the seeds of that fond and 
virtuous passion with which she was hereafter to look on and 
listen tohim.” All parties watched this creation of love be- 
tween Malcolm and Jeannie with feelings of satisfaction but 
Alan Forsyth, over whose heart shade after shade had gath- 
ered and oppressed him as he sat listening to their animated 





talk and bebolding their intimacy. 













































































‘‘He had fondly fancied that loving and admiring Jeannie 
Halliday since his boyish heart was capable of a preference— 
referring her comforts on all occasions to his own—he had 
ondly fancied, that such devotion deserved and must win re- 
turn.” He now perceived that she was perhaps destined for 
abetter and more fortunate man than “poor Alan Forsyth,” 
and he ought not therefore to seek that hand when the heart 
belonged to another. The attachment between Malcolm and 
Jeannie had now ripened into the most heartfelt and sincere 
love. ‘Cameron’s little histories were soon told to her a- 
lone; at least his eye dedicated them to her without positive 
urpose, and Jeannie’s eyes were ever waiting for the light of 
bis with a sweet fixture, which, as yet,no gay or grave re- 
mark had made her aware of.” No heart except poor Alan’s, 
wason the watch. Concealing with obstinate pertinacity 
the emotions of his own breast, and too generous to throw a- 
ny hindrance in the way of Cameron, he resolutely determin- 
ed to remain silent, and, if possible, unsuspected; and rather 
chose to suffer the severest inflictions of unrequited love, 
than to declare his feelings to Jeannie, with whom he knew 
he could only be a friend. 

Malcolm makes a voyage to sea, and after having returned 
with a light heart and purse replenished, is wedded to Jean- 
nie Halliday, with whom he takes up a residence af his un- 
cle’s along with old Mrs. Cameron. They live ae he 
out misfortune for two years, when the u leav- 
ing his estate involved in debt, Malcolm is his faul- 
ty generosity to go security for its payment, the fulfilment of 
which makes it necessary for him to try a second voyage— 
The ship is reported to have been lost and no tidings of the 
crew discovered. Months and years pass away, and Jeannie, 
no longer in possession of her dearest tie, experiences the 
full weight of misery. Poverty came in conjunction with 
her other distresses, and she was compeiled to remove her si- 
tuation to 2 neighbouring cottar’s. Yet in all her evils she 
found one friend among the countless multitude, and a friend 
that in all her vicissitudes never deserted her. It was Alan 
Forsyth. His attachment to her had undergone no diminu- 
tion from lapse of time or change of circumstances, and his 
moments were now chiefly occupied in devising means of sus- 
tenance for Jeannie and her stricken household. The death 
of his father, which happened soon after the departure of Ca- 
meron, had put him in possession of a moderate estate, be- 
queathed with a provision that in case Alan should die unmar- 
ried, his nearest relation was to fall hei e inheritance. 
This was a sore disappointment to poor . He wished to 
befriend Jeannie, and intended to have left the property to 
one of her bairns. Misfortunes never come single handed. 
He was seized with a consumption that was gradually redu- 
cing him, and he soon perceived that Alan Forsyth was not 
long for this world. In the midst of all these evilshis heart 
never ceased beating for the companion of his youth—he still 
loved her with unchanged fondness, and he determined at last 
to offer her his hand, to which he was mostly impelled by a 
disinterested desire to place her in a better condition. 

Malcolm Cameron had been absent about seven years, and 
all hopes of his recovery were at anend. One evening Alan 
Forsyth paid a visit to Jeannie’s residence, ‘When he arriv- 
ed he was pale and weak—yet at the accent of her voice his 
heart melted with a sad joy, and as he laid his gushing eyes 
upon the head of little Janet, conflicting emotions shook his 
whole body.” He had come with a resolution to proffer his 
hand to the widowed Jeannie.” The latter sat pe a still, 
while he was falteringly trying to say something co tory, 
but there was an expression in her tearless eye whieh wrung 
poor Alan’s heart.” : ey 

“Oh Jeannie!” he said tremulously, “ Igi’e—O 
that ye could read my heart, whilese——” He broke off and 
tried to look away from her as she now lock’d both her hands 
over her eyes and sat motionless as a statue: but his asking 
gaze seturned to her again, and he ejaculated ina few inaudi- 
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ble words. Jeannie at length broke her dreary silence—*Alan 
—kind friend,” she said, ‘ye dinna judge hardly o’me for this: 
1 weil ken the sin o’it, and I pray whiles for mair grace. But 
my Malcolm in the salt sea—my bairns like to be beggars, 
and ye perhaps na’ in this world when I may be ta’en out o’t. 
© Alan! but for my bairns and a poor mither sleepin’ there” — 
Jeannie’s voice melted and suffocated in tears—Afun looked 
at her—fetched two or three short agitated sighs, looked wist- 
fully at her again—then with hurried accents said “‘My father, 
rest his soul, mean’t weel; but O! that he had not made sic a 
hard dispose of his property! ye ken that I may na’ bequeath 
ony 0’ his siller to any body, except a wife o’ my ain, and the 
little siller I hae serapit, is a’ gane too—so,—if I dee soon— 
Jennie—I ken ye’re heart is in the salt sea, but if” Jean- 
nie started up, her face crimsoned—“Dinna name it, Alan! 
linna name it!” she cried forcibly; then turning white as a 
‘orpse, tried to catch at something near her for support, but 
sunk down with a suffocating sigh on the seat whence she had 
visen. Alan dropped on his knees before her. ‘Jennie, I 
iak’ God to witness it was na’ for my ain sake I hae made sae 
bold;—do ye believe me, Jennie? fond and sinfu’ my heart is, 
doubtless; but it’s ow*’re much to desire ony thing ye dinna 
like. Iwas but thinking 0’ ye’re destitute state, when ye 
might hae nane to help ye, an’ me in the kirk yard—an’ I 
thought if 1 could ony how bequeath—”’ 

Alan stopped: his eyes earnestly, humbly, fondly fixed on 
her, he began again: “O Jeannie, if for the bonnic wean’s 
sake! I’d never claim ony thing o’ye save ye’re sweet compa- 
ny;—nothing but the pleasure o’ leaving a’ my warldly wealth 
toye.’? Again he paused; but Jeannie could not answer; her 
tears were pouring like heavy rain, and sobs shook her deli- 
cate frame nearly to convulsion. Once or twice she motion- 
ed him to rise, though without looking up; but Alan refused 
to quit his kneeling posture till she should utter his pardon and 
say she believed his disinterested motive. 

“Kind Alan! I believe ye!” she at length faltered out as old 
Mrs. Cameron, awakened by the sound of hysteric weeping, 
ealled from her bed in a voice ofalarm. Jeannie caught up 
her terrified little girlin her arms, and leaving Alan to ex- 
plain the scene, hurried from the small room into that only 
other one appropriated to the cotter and his wife. Alan was 
gone when Jeannie rejoined her mother-in-law; but she had 
heard his frequent and hollow cough breaking in upon the 
mournful murmer of his voice, while speaking, sounding to 
her ears his own death-knell: and she felt her ingratitude as 
she sickened to remember all she owed to him. But her 
heart was indeed at the bottom of the salt sea, with the hus- 
band of her youth; and she refused at this moment of strong- 
ty-awakened love, to look on the future beggary of her chil- 
dren. ‘No—never could she give herself to any man after 
having belonged to Malcolm. Rather could she see her babes 
perish in her arms, herself perishing with them, than give 
thém another father.” But the sacrifice was demanded of 

Jeannie by insuperable circumstances—anguish and appre- 
hension for her offspring—her own frame wasting rapidly a- 
way under the combined evils of grief and penury, and no one 





to suceour ‘on’s orphans,who must, eventually, be doom- 
ed to hopeless want—Alan too, their benefactor, sick and sad, 
without wife or kinswoman to wait on his sickness;—she 
thought if Malcolm’s blessed spirit were permitted to speak 


to those on earth, it would bid his wife accept the generous 
offer of Alan. Such were the persuasions of the elder Mrs. 
Cameron, and Jeannie, as if her very heart-strings cracked, 
pushing away her spinning wheel, and snatching up her child, 
exclaimed ‘“‘Mither! V’ll marry Alan!”—This information was 
sent to Alan; he hastened to the cotter’s hovel, with death on 
his cheek, but transport at his heart, and with little discus- 
sion the bridal day was fixed. It came, “drucket an’ drearie,” 
as the old cotter called it, while he looked at the dark raining 
sky; Jeannie stood before the altar with Alan Forsyth, the 
companion of her childhood, her friend, her benefactor; but 
him she saw not there; she saw only the vision of her first 
marriage day; she was conscious only to the voice that had 
then sounded angel-like in her ear—to the hand that had then 
thrilled her very soul—Malcolm in all the young beauty and 
joyous love of 
entranced for 
en with from a 


her to the heart. 


whole family removed to Alan’s residence. 


Alan’s malady continued to grow worse and worse—he was 
confined to his bed, and Jennie now sat down by the neglect- 
ed fire with a mournful foreboding that his sand of life had 


not many grains to run. 


One night a man entered the kitchen door, and Mrs. Came- 
ron, who did not see his face ‘distinctly, for the lower part 
was concealed by adark growth of beard, and the upper part 
tied by a turban, hastened to enquire the cause of his appear- 


ance. ‘Do ye want ony thing, friend?” she asked. 

The stranger did not answer. He gazed wildly before him 
drew his breath hard, threw a more pape. glance al 
round; then stepping close up to her, laid a tremb 


ing—Mrs. Cameron wildly grasped the arm on her’s. 


the next moment she was pressed to the heart of her son. 


sunny day, stood again before her; she was 

ent: then with such a look as we awak- 
sed dream of startling reality, gazed up at 
the sound of her present bride-groom’s stifling cough, and 
met such a look of tender sympathy from his eye, that it smote 
She recovered herself on the instant, and 
the marriage rite was finished. Here, too, ended Jeannie’s 
sacrifices:—nothing further was demanded of her: and the 


ing hand on 
her arm. Still he did not speak; but there was something in 
the feel of that hand—something in that hard quick ae 
cc n 
the name of God!” she cried—she could not utter more— 
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sound is heard on the stairs; Malcolm abruptly sat down, for 
his limbs could no longer bearhim up. Some one, he saw, 
flew in; but he saw not whom; some one tried to reach him 
with their outstretched arms, but only his heart felt the em- 


brace; his arms locked the fainting figure round; one gasp 
from each, at the same moment, and husband and wife fell to- 
gether, senseless, on the floor. 

Alan is next day made acquainted with the surprising e- 
vent, and although on his death-bed,he declared he was more 
blessed this very hour than when Jeannie gave him her pre- 
cious hand. He dies blessing the reunited couple; and often 
did the re-wedded Malcolm and Jemmie come *:: the stillness 
of the evening to the kirk-yard with their childien, to talk 
with them of him who lies sleeping below: teachisg them so 
to love his memory and to imitate his virtue. 

We have thus (feebly we are assured) endeavoured to give 
an outline of one of the “Tales round a Winter Hearth;” in 
doing which we trust we have induced our readers to peruse 
the whole original. ‘The residue of the stories are all excel- 
lent, and the “Pilgrimage of Berenice” will fully requite the 
time spent in its perusal by its masterly developement and 
terrible interest. XXX. 
Ee 


FROM THE REVUE ENCYCLOPEDIQUE. 

The volume of Southey’s History of the Peninsular War, just 
published in London, excites the following remarks. 

“Mr. Southey is known in the literary world as a tolerable 
poct and very good prose writer, but more remarkable from 
circumstances not connected immediately with literature. In 
his youth he abandoned himself with enthusiasm to the hopes 
which the dawn of the French revolution excited. Deceived 
in these fond anticipations he has maintained his zeal, but in 
a different manner. He has become the enemy of the most 
wholesome doctrines, and of the principles which he former- 
ly professed. Ever since this, he has distinguished himself by 
his hatred of all who have neglected to follow his example, 
and desert the cause of political amelioration. He is a man 
ridiculously vain, mistaking mean and narrow ideas for noble 
inspirations. In this last work of his he displays a great fury 
against all who do not participate in his new opinions. Al- 
though exhibiting eloquence in some passages, and clearness 
and correctness every where, he signalizes himself by the te- 
merityof his assertions and the precipitation of his judgements. 
Mr. Southey has written better works than this, but none so 
well adapted to apopular success in England. How will it be 
possible in that country, not to admire a writer who professes 
an unlimited admiration for every thing English, and especi- 
ally for the administration which produced the war in Spain, 
while he represents every Frenchman as an atheist, and an 
assassin, and the French ruler as ai incarnation of the devil? 
This author imagines that he hag written Listory,—he has 
produced nothing but a pamphlet in two ponderous volumes.” 
From a Byographical Notice of the celebrated painter David, we 
have extracted the following.—He was born at Paris in 1748, 
of obscure parents, and manifésted an early attachment to the 
profession in which he afterwards so highly distinguished him- 
self. An accidental circumstance afforded him the opportu- 
nity of embracingit. The superiority of his genius soon dis- 
played itself, and he was, in 1781, admitted as 2 member in- 
to the Royal Academy of Painting. On the breaking out of 
the revolution, he espoused with great zeal the party of liber- 
ty, and exercised his pencil solely upon subjects connected 
with the political events of the time. He was chosen by the ci- 
ty of Paris a member of the National Convention, in which he 
presided for a considerable time, and was among the number 
who voted for the death of the King. After the revolution of 
the 9th Thermidor, he suffered imprisonment, but was set at 
liberty by the decree of amnesty of the 4th Brumaire. On the 
elevation of Bonaparte to the throne, David was made First 
Painter to the emperor, and executed many paintings under 
his direction. The restoration of the Bourbons obliged him 
to abandon France, when he retired to Brussels and died there 
Dec. 29th, 1825. 

“Bonaparte at the head of the army of Italy, proposed to 
David to visit the camp, and in that retirement from political 
agitation to employ his pencil upon the subject of the battles 
which had immortalized him, but he declined. After the 
treaty of Campo Formio, the general desired to see the painter; 
during their interview they discoursed about executing his 
portrait— 

“I shall represent you,” said David, sword in hand, upon 
the field of battle.”—“No,” answered Bonaparte, “‘battles are 
no longer gained with the sword. I wish you to paint me 
calm, mounted upon a furious steed.” 

“Having renewed his instance with the painter, to draw his 
portrait, David promised to undertake it, and requested him 
tosit for the likeness. ‘To what purpose?” demanded Bona- 
pore “do you imagine that the great men of antiquity, whose 

ikenesses have come down tous, ever sat for their portraits?” 
“But I am to paint you,” said David, “for your own age, for 
men who have seen you, who know you; they will surely ex- 
pect a resemblance in the likeness.” ‘Resemblance! it is not 
the similarity of features which constitutes resemblance; it is 
the character of the physiognomy, the spirit, which it is ne- 
cessary torepresent.” “But these two may be united.” “With- 
out doubt. Alexander never satto Apelles. Nobody inquires 
if the portraits of great men possess resemblance. It is enough 
if their genius exists there.” 

A doubt has been expressed as to the genuineness of the 
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The tale is now soon brought toa close. “At length 'a 


painting of the Coronation of Napoleon, now exhibiting in this 
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letter from the United States, announcing that David’s pic- 
ture of the Coronation was then in New York. The origina? 

of this painting is preserved in the collection of the Museum.— 
The other isa copy made by David at Brussels, in which there 
are several alterations; it has been exhibited both at N. York 
and London.” 
David was three years in the execution of the original af 
this work. The disposition of the various figures composing 
it, gave the artist infinite trouble, as the principal persons rep- 
resented were extremely solicitous to secure their proper 
places in the picture. The Ottoman ambassador vehemently 
opposed the intention of including him among them as his re- 
ligion interdicted him from entering a christian church; and 
is was found necessary to resort to a diplomatic negotiation 
to conquer his repugnance. When the pictnre was finished, 
the emperor with a grand train of attendants went to visit it. 
After having examined it with a very particular attention, 
and praising the artists for the design and execution of the 
work, Napoleon stept forward, and facing him lifted, his hat. 
and bowed, saying in a loud voice, ‘‘David,I salute you,” 
paying thus an honor to genius in the same solemn manner in 
which he had said on a previous occasion, ‘Honor to unsuccess- 
ful bravery.” 
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BRITISH PARLIAMENT. 

Mr. Huskisson’s speech on the Ship Oroners’ petition— Continued. 

The next port I will go to, is the port of Greenock, a largev 

port than that of Scarborough—but the petition from Green- 
ock contains similar allegations, and, as the House will per- 
ceive, founded upon a similar basis. Those petitions declare 

that the British trade will soon be totally destroyed. How 

far this declaration is correct, I will not presume to say; but 

as they also proceed upon the assumption, that the increase of 
foreign shipping has been alarmingly beyond the increase of 

British shipping, I will shew, by the returns, to what credit 
this assertion is entitled, as far as regards their knowledge 

and experience. In the year 1825, there entered into the port 
of Greenock, 201 British vessels, bearing 51,000 tons; and 21 

Foreign vessels of 6300 tons; in the year 1826, the year when 

a termination to British vessels of all kinds was contemplated 

and prophesied, I find the quantity of tonnage was 54,000 Bri- 
tish, and 2300 Foreign. So much, then, for this petition from 

the inhabitants of Greenock. If I go on tothe other ports 
from which petitions have been received, I shall be enabled 

to exhibit similar statements from sim‘lar returns, and the 
House will judge of the value that ought to attach to their 
allegations. But this course of proceeding would be unne- 
cessary, and would oceupy too much of the time and attention 
of the House. There is, however, one other petition to which: 
I will allude, because it refers to that topie which has been 
made use of in another manner, as bearing upon the poorer 
classes of the community. It emanated from persons con- 
nected with the port of London, and employed in various de- 

partments, and as Icbourers, about the shipping; and it states, 
that, in the year 1825, they were in a prosperous state, with 
plenty of employment, but that, in 1826, owing in a great de- 
gree to me and to my measures, which promoted the influx of 
foreign ships, they were in great want of employment, and, 
consequently, suffered great distress. Now, sir, I find by the 
returns to which I have so frequently had occasion to refer. 
that, in the year 1825, 302,000 tons were brought in by foreign 
shipping; and that, in the last year, the year 1526, the ton- 
nage entered by foreign shipments was only 215,000; so that, 
as a matter of course, those petitioners ought to have had 
more employment during the past year, than during the year 
previous; is it not, therefore, evident, that the effects com- 
plained of, must have proceeded from other causes? Yet 
these petitioners were overwhelmed with dismay, to use their 
own words, and to the circumstances I have noticed, they 
have referred all their difficulties. Perhaps I am detaininz 
the House—(Hear, hear)—but it is necessary for me to ex- 
hibit the facts, as it is with facts I am dealing, and to shew 
how utterly groundless are the charges made against the sys- 
tem, which it is my duty to defend. I must now go through 
these facts in detail, because I must vindicate Parliament 
from the charge of contributing to the ruin of the shipping 
interests, by persevering in the measures which it was my 
task to introduce. Last year, it is true, I made my state- 
ments, and all the returns I then alluded to, have been since 
produced. If any honourable member will compare what 
then stated with those returns, he will find that no one can, 
with justice, accuse me of exaggeration; but I have been ac- 
cused by some individuals, for purposes best known to them 
selves. By some individuals out of doors, I have been great- 
ly misrepresented, and, perhaps, with some effect, as having 
garbled and mixed up those returns, so as to mislead the 
country. It has been asserted, and I believe I use the very 
words, that I have been “guilty of mixing the Irish and Coast- 
ing Trade together, for the purpose of producing a false re« 
sult instead of the real, witha view to promote the foreigu 
trade, and to injure the trade of the country.” Sir, as this 
statement is calculated to make a greatimpression out ot 
doors, and to revive aclamour which had nearly subsided, 
it was my duty, before I noticed it, to call for those returns, 
which would put it out of the power of any individyal any 
longer to avail themselves of so base and pitiful an argument. 
I therefore did call for these returns, which would shew the 
comparative stete of the British trade with the foreign trade. 
The House must bear in mind, that with foreign trade, up tv 


the year 1823, was included the trade of Ireland; and why 
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was this? It was through a mistaken policy, which it was 
my duty and object to see terminated. Up to that year, the. 
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trade of Ireland was considered asa foreign trade, and sub- 
jected to all its restrictions; therefore, up to that year I was 
forced so to consider it. And now, Sir, the statements I have 
before me have been taken from the Restoration up to the 
year 1814, and from that sad to the present; and what effect 
have those principles of reciprocity had since that period, 
with the single exception of the year 1825, to this last year? 
The year 1825, be it remembered, was a year in which trade 
was materially depressed and injured by speculations of an 
extraordinary nature, and to anextraordinary extent. Yet, 
in the year 1826, a greater amount of British shipping enter- 
ed into, and cleared out of the various British ports, than du- 
ring any year since 1814, with the exception of the year 1825. 


Here then, is my first proof of the efficacy of the system 
which it was my task tointroduce. Let hon. gentlemen look 
at the columns of those returnsfrom 1814 to 1826, and they 
will see that they stand higher in 1826 than any other year 
since the restoration. But, inasmuch asI separated Ireland 
from the foreign trade, and considered her as a part of this 
country which it was so necessary for her welfare and our ho- 
nour that I should do, I didnot include her in my estimate, 
and I now hold in my hand the returns of our trade with all 
foreign ports, Ireland being excepted, and here those returns 
are more favorable. It would be recollected that 1825 wasa 
year of unprecedented speculation, and that the following 
year of 1826 was likely to be affected by it; yet the paper be- 
fore me shows that in 1826 a greater amount of British ship- 
ping entered inwards and cleared outwards than in any year, 
with the exception of 1825, since 1814 (cheers.) Gentlemen 
have the returns in their hands; they will see that in 1826, 
2,470,000 tons were cleared, while in 1824 there was but 1,- 
846,000, showing an increase of more than 60,000 tons. As, 
however, I separated Ireland from the foreign trade, and 
made it, as it properly is, a part of the coasting trade, I am 
desirous to show the House the return of the foreign trade, 
properly socalled. The result of the comparison instituted 
on the return is, that an increase in the British trade had ac- 
tually taken place, in comparison with the foreign. Iadmit, 
that, arising from the extravagant speculations of 1825 a fall- 
ing off occurred in both, but the decrease is greater in the fo- 
reign shipping than in our own. In 1826, the depression of Bri- 
tish trade was not in comparison with that which fell upon 
foreign. When it is said that the system of reprocity attack- 
ed our interest, I will beg of hon. gentlemen to look down the 
columns of these returns, and, out of the fourteen years, to 
refer to the four antecedent to those of reciprocity. I was al- 
so told, that it was quite unfair totake the averages of any 
particular year. I admitted it, and, instead of taking the 
year 1825, I took the averages of the many years preceding, 
and compared them with that of the present. I have been, 
therefore, an obedient disciple of the hon. gentlemen, and I 
have taken their mode of proving the efficacy of my own theo- 
ry. The average for the five years following 1814 was, of 
British shipping in the foreign trade, 1,540,000 tons; and for 
the ten years subsequent to 1814, including those five already 
named, the average was 1,600,000 tons; and for the three 
years subsequent, including 1825, the average was 1,963,000 
tons. The year 1826, which I have to compare with those, 
was 1,950,000, being only thirteen thousand tons less than 
the average of three years, including 1825, and exceeding the 
five years and the ten years to a sensible amount. The for- 
eign trade for the same period was, for the first five years, 
590,000 tons; for the ten years including those five years, 539,s 
900, for the three years including 1825, 804,000; and for 1826, 
600,000. This will set the pointat rest. There was in the 
fast year, compared with the average of years, a decrease of 
the foreign instead of the alleged increase. If a comparison 
be taken for a period of eight years, or for any other term, or 
on any other standard that ingenuity could devise, the advan- 
tage to British shipping ever that of all foreign states will be 
conspicuous. I am aware that acute reasoners may object 
to me.—‘What you say is true, but the calculation which 
you make of what you call the foreign trade in British ves- 
sels, although it is exclusive of Ireland, includes the com- 
merece with the West Indian and North American Colonies, 
where there is no foreign competition, and where you have 
not to contend with the rivalry of Foreign Powers.” I am 
willing to take the question even on this test, and for that 
purpose have called for returns—Ist. Of the amount of the 
shipping trade with foreign Europe, including the Mediterra- 
nean—2dly. With foreign countries out of Europe.—3dly. 
The trade with the East-Indies.—4thly. With Africa.— 
5thly. With the West Indies, including the sugar islands.— 
6thly. With North America.—ithly. With the Fisheries, 
&e. Lastly (which return, I am sorry to say, embraces only 
the last three years,) the coasting trade. From these returns, 
gentlemen will see if it were possible for me to have jumbled 
up distinct branches with the foreign trade. I will now go 
through these; and first, with respect to the return of British 
and foreign ships which cleared out of all foreign ports for 
this country, (exclusive of the colonies in our possession) it 
will be seen, that the amount in the year 1826 exceeded that 
of any year since 1814, except, indeed, as I have already had 
occasion to state, the year 1825. The increase in our favor, 
according to the popes on the table, in the foreign trade, ta- 
king an average of four years, exclusive of the year 1825, 
will be found to be no less than one-fourth;—(Hear)—and if 
we look to the trade of Europe for a period of seyen years 
antl long antecedent to the reciprocity treaties, we shall 
that, in the year 1826, the increase has been 918,000 tons. 1 
admit that there has been an increase of foreign vm / ing al- 
30, but itis not in the nature of things that such should be the 
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case; and are we to allow otrselves to be carried away by a 
feeling of j , because, while our own shipping is increa- 
sing, we see that of foreigners doing solikewise? (Hear.) 
From the charges which were made, } made it my to 
examine into the nature of this foreign tonnage, which has 
been so spoken of. I was bound to do 80, for my reputation 
was at stake, and that was of as much or more consequence 
to me, than any other consideration. And now, from what 
description of vessels does this great amount of foreign ton- 
nage progped? One-fourth of them are under 50 tons burden, 
and by far the greater part do not exeeed one hundred. 
These are employed in the trade between the opposite ports 
of France and Dover, Ramsgate, and other places in England, 
bringing eggs, butter, vegetables, poultry, and fruit, which 
were all included in the returns. Those vessels came with 
one tide, and returned with the next. Is such a commerce as 
this a nursery for seamen? (Hear.) No; we look to distant 
foreign trade, at the extremity of the world, to form our sea- 
men, by enuring them to hardships and to dangers. This is 
the proper nursery, and the means of upholding our maritime 
superiority. We might as well compare the horsing ofa 
Paddington stage running to the Bank, with that of the Edin- 
burgh mail, as liken sucha commerce with that which was 
the foundation of the British naval power. At the same time, 
this species of craft supplies our coasts with many comforts, 
and hon. gentlemen have no notion to what an extent this 
trade is carried on. The hon. member for Northumberland 
(Mr. Liddell) would be astonished at the number of eggs im- 
ported in the last year. He might suppose that they might 
amount to a million or two; but I beg to inform him that in 
that period there were 65,000,000 of eggs imported from 
France, the duty on which amounted to £22,000. Whenl 
was absent, and during one of the discussions on the Corn 
Laws, my hon. friend alluded to the trade which was carried 
on in bones, and from the Scheldt they are imported here to 
the value £100,000, and about 40,000 tons of miserable little 
shipping are employed in this trade. Is then, I ask, a gallant 
British ship to go to Hamburgh, and wait there, searching for 
a bushel of bones from one place to another, until she is ena- 
bled to bring home her cargo of manure for our agricultu- 
rists. And now, with respect to our trade with other ports 
in Europe; in 1814 it amounted to 540,000 tons, and in 1826 
came up to 878,000. In this branch we have an increase of 
three-eighths: and are Gentlemen not tobe satisfied with such 
an increase as this? Ido say, however, that it is not this, but 
the trade with the Pacific, and distant countries, which is the 
most beneficial to our Navy. There has been, then, I say,a 
very little increase in foreign vessels, and but for those of the 
United States, there would be none whatever. Our foreign 
trade with countries of Europe stands on a footing equally 
satisfactory; and I trust I have demolished every thing like 
the assertion which has been made, that by jumbling all to- 
gethor, I succeeded in confounding them. {Hear.] 

If we turn to the foreign trade permitted with places under 
our own controul, what is the result? Here it is that the 
heavy chai lies against me, that Lunwisely opened that 
trade, which we had a right to reserve to ourselves, to for- 
eign Powers; but, even if I have done that, I have not in the 
least degree injured either the extent of British trade, or the 
amount of British shipping. As respects the trade of the West 
Indies, one fact is certain, that, in the last year, and while 
that trade was — to others, the amount of British shipping 
engaged there, has been greater than in any of the six pre- 
ceding years. (Hear, hear.) Then, as to our trade with 
North America, how does that stand, why that, in place of 
151,000 tons, it now amounts to 391,000 tons; and that in the 
last year it has exceeded that of every other, except 1825. 
With the East Indies our trade has increased from 50,000 to 
72,000 tons. With respect to the African trade, which is one 
of a most valuable description, the increase has been from 9,- 
000 to 26,000 tons. I am at aloss to find any instance in our 
trade where there had been no increase, except one in which 
there has been a decrease—namely, the deep sea fishery. 
That is, however, very easily, in my mind, to be accounted 
for. It must be recollected, that, formerly, we supplied all 
the other nations of Europe with oil, and that, lately those 
other countries have endeavoured to supply themselves; and 
France, amongst others, has most injudiciously, in my opinion, 
applied bounties for the purpose. If we had continued our 
bounties here, we should have been met, for other countries 
would have laid on duties, which would have more than coun- 
terbalanced them, and those bounties had ceased here, not 
because I wished they should, but because they had expired, 
and Parliament did not think fit torenew them. Besides, it 
was also to be borne in mind, that a new mode of lightning had 
been adopted in this country, and that instead of a vast con- 
sumption of whale oil, lighting by gas was in general use. 
And now, as to Ireland, in that country there has been a great 
increase in trade,not only in the Baltic, but to the colonies,and 
at that I exceedingly rejoice, not solely on the account of the 
increase of trade, but onthe presumption which I think may 
be fairly drawn, that if timber, to three or four times its for- 
mer amount, be consumed in that country, its comforts, and 
the desire toenjoy them, are increased in proportion. Ihave 
now, I think, gone through allthe details of this subject but 
one, which still remains, and on which a strong case, or, at 
least, cry, has been raised against me. The cry has been 
raised, that by my measures the Baltic trade has been dimin- 
ished. I have, therefore, called for the journals of this trade 


the result you will see. In the year 1784, and if one argu- | long 


ment be more conclusive than another, those journals furnish 
it, the’ more especially as they distinctly prove that there is a 


ay 


ter quantity now than before. In the year 1774 
Be cunts of ti Ser watch came from British N. America, 
was 714 loads; from the Baltic 105,000. In 1825 we import- 
ed from America 407,000 loads; and from the Baltic 270,000. 
(Hear, hear, hear.) 

Every one knows that the whole importation from Canada 
is limited exclusively to British vessels, so that, if we did not 
geta single plank from the Baltic, the consequence wou! 
the employment of a greater quantity of British shippi 
than ever was engaged in the Baltic trade. This is, in i 
consolatory, as it shows how much the British shipping has 
increased. But here it may be said, that the Baltic trade will 
not, now, employ any British shi ay nee years, and I will, 
therefore, invite the attention of the house, and particularly 
of the honorable and gallant member, to the statement I am 
about to make. I say, then, that I have done with the Baltic 
trade what I have done respecting other matters. I huve ta~ 
ken and compared it first for a period of five, and then for a 
period of ten years, and have then compared it with the last 
portion of both periods. In the first period I found, that the 
average in British ships was annually 45,000 loads, in foreign 
ships 61,000; foreign ships having thus an amount one-fifth 
more thanours. Then I compared it forthe ten years, and 
found the average to be, in British ships 52,000 loads, in fo- 
reign 59,000, and in the last year the quantity imported in 
British vessels amounted to 100,000 loads, in foreign 112,000, 
so that, in all cases, the balance appears to be in favor of the 
foreigner. But, in this unfortunate year of fatal reciprocity, 
it stands thus, British 88,000, and foreign 68,000. [Hear, 
hear.] Then, shall I beright in wasting the time of the house 
and my own strength, in proceeding any further upon the 
subject. [Hear, hear.} 

(70 BE CONTINUED.) 

NI 


CHINESE TEMPLE. 

At eleven o’clock we went to visit the temple, it is built on 
the side of the mountain, and according to the rules of Tibe- 
tan architecture, with the front towards the south. At the 
foot of the declivity there is a well, near which flows a 
stream that rises in the neighbouring mountains. The temple 
is about 250 toises in circumference, and is surrounded with 
a wall, which, as wellas the whole edifice, is built of brick 
painted red: the roofs are of pantiles. At the main southern 
entrance, two high beams or masts are planted in the ground. 
Behind the wall on the east side, a wooden house contains the 
dining room of the lamas, at the time when their assemblies 
are held there, and on the west side are seven tents, the resi- 
dence of the lamas attached to the service of the temple. I- 
dam’s nephew, who accompanied us, called the er, who 
led us through the principal entrance into the vestibule. There 
were here four wooden idols of gigantic stature, representing 
warriors in full armour: the first had a red face, and held in 
his hand a twined serpent; the face of the second was white, 
he had in his right hand a parasol, which in China serves to 
distinguish ranks, and in his left hand a mouse; the third had 
a blue face, and carried a sword in his hand; the fourth, 
whose face was yellow, was playing ona lute. These bourk- 
hans, or sacred persons, were named [oulkoursoun, Patchi- 
bou, Fehemidzan, and Nomtossere. They are tengri, or Ma~ 
hu-ransakhan, who lived two thousand five hun years, 
and are a hundred and twenty fathoms in height. bye Ep 
side over the temporal happiness of mor and d in 
four different regions of Mount Soumer, whieh is the centre 
of the universe and the abode of the guardianangels. This 
mountain has seven gilded summits, and extends a hundred 
thousand wersts towards each of the four _— of the world. 
Having crossed a court-yard, paved with bricks, we entered 
the principal temple, where the lamas generally assembled 
to pray. In winter, however, they do not meet on ac¥eunt 
of the cold. About the wooden pillars in the inside or stand- 
ards, drums and kadals, the walls are hung with silk, upon 
which are representations of the most revered saints. Oppo 
site to the door, on the north walls, are large r idols; 
near them are places for the elder lamas, resembling P+ A 
chairs, with cushions covered with yellow satin; c ¢ 
felt are spread upon the floor, for the inferior priests. 
thing is kept very neat and clean. Behind this temple 
is a small building, against the northern wa.! of which stands 
the gilt idol of Boudha. This temple like the first, is adorn- 
ed with a great number of kadaks. A large table, with dishes 
full of butter and millet, stands before the i The M I, 
Hindoo, and Chinese priests are of opi the blood of 
animals does not please the gods, because abhor destruc- 
tion. These tables, therefore, supply the place of the ensan- 
guined altars, which among the heathens of the western 
world, were often stained with the blood of human victims; a 
barbarity demonstrative of the ferocity of their priests. We 
saw upon the table several cups of gilt copper, filled with 
iced water and a dish of millet, and near the table a fan 
made of peacock’s feathers. In the third building, at the far- 
ther end of the court, they preserve in wooden repositories, 
the work called Ganjour, which contains the law of Boudha. 
It is composed of 108 volumes, of which 54 apn te the 
right side of the Aran, =" and the — 54 = the aS _ 
volume contains about 1000 pages. ar copper is 
the Jom, a book in sixteen volumes. Both of these works 
are in the Tibetan , and are richly bound. On each 
side of the last building was a small house. These 
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POPULAR READINGS. 


THE INQUISITIVE GENTLEMAN. 
BY MISS MITFORD. 

One of the most remarkable instances that I know of that 
generally false theory, “the ruling passion,” is my worthy 
friend, Samuel Linx, Esq. of Linx-hall, in this county, com- 
monly called the Inquisitive Gentleman. Never was cogno- 
men better bestowed. Curiosity is, indeed, the master prin- 
ciple of bis mind, the life-blood of his existence, the main- 
spring of every movement. 

Mr. Linx is an old bachelor of large fortune and ancient fa- 
mily. The Linxes, of Linx-hall, have amused themselves 
with overlooking their neighbours’ doingsfor many genera- 
tions. He is tall, but loses something of his height by a con- 
stant habit of stooping; he carries his head projecting before 
his body, like one who has just proposed a question, and is 
vending forward to receive an answer. A lady being asked, 
in his presence, what his features indicated, replied, with 
equal truth and politeness, ‘‘a most inquiring mind.” The 
cock-up of the nose, which seems to be snuiling up intelli- 
gence as a hound does the air ofadewy morning when the 
scent lies well; the draw-down of the half open mouth, gaping 
for news; the erect chin; the wrinkled forehead; the little ea- 
ger sparkling eyes, half shut, yet full of curious meanings; 
the strong red eye brows, protruded like a cat’s whiskers, ora 
snail’s horns, feelers, which actually seem sentient; evey line 
and liniament of that remarkable physiognomy betrays a cra- 
ving for information. He is exceedingly short-sighted; and 
that defect, also, although, on the first blush of the business, 
it might seem a disadvantage, conduces materially to the 
great purpose of his existence—the knowledge of other peo- 
ple’s affairs. Sheltered by that infirmity, our “curious im- 
pertinent” can stare at things and persons through his glasses, 
in a manner which even he would hardly venture with bare 
eyes. He can peep, and pry, andfeel, and handle, with an 
effrontery never equalled by an unspectacled man. He can 
ask the name and parentage of every body in company; toss 
over every book; examine every note and card; pull the flow- 
ers from the vases; take the pictures from the wall; the em- 
broidery from your work-box; and the shawl from your back; 
and all with the most provoking composure, and just as if he 
was doing the right thing. 

The propensity seems to have been born withhim. He 
pants after secrets, just as the magpies thieve, and the mon- 
keys steal china, by instinct. lis nurse reports of him, that 
his experiments in physics were so many, and so dangerous, 
that before he was four years old, she was fain to tie his hands 
behind him, and lock him in a dark closet, to keep him out 
of harm’s way, chiefly moved thereto by his ripping open his 
own bed to see what it was made of, and throwing her best 
gown into the fire to try ifsilk would burn. Then he was 
sent to school, a preparatory school, and very soon sent home 
again for incorrigible mischief. Then a private tutor under- 
took to instruct him on the interrogative system, which, in 
his case, was obliged to be reversed, he asking the questions 
and the tutor delivering the responses—a new cast of the di- 
dactic drama. Then he went to college; then sallied forth to 
ask his way over Europe; then came back to fix on his pater- 
nal estate of Linx-hall, where, except occasional short ab- 
sences, he has sojourned ever since, signalizing himself at 
every stage of existence, fromchildhood to youth, from youth 
to manhood, from manhood to age, by the most lively and 
persevering curiosity, and by no other quality under heaven. 

Mere quiet guessing is not active enough for his stirring 
and searching faculty. He delights in the diflicult, the inac- 
cessible, the hidden, the obscure. A forbidden place is his 
paradise; a board announcing “steel traps andspring guns,” 





———wililraw him over a wall twelve feet high; he would un- 


doubtediy, have entered Blue Beard’s closet, although cer- 


* tain to share the fate of his wives; and has had serious 


thoughts of visiting Constantinople, just to indulge his taste 
in stealing a glimpse at the secluded beauties of the seraglio; 


an adventure, which would probably have had no very fa- 


yourable termination. Indeed, our modern Peeping Tom has 
tered several mishaps at home in the course of his long 
search after knowledge; and has generally had the very great 
aggravation of being altogether unpitied. Once, ashe was 
taking a morning ride, in trying to look over a walla little 
higher than his head, he raised himself in the saddle, and the 
sagacious qu ed, his gray poney, an animal of a most ac- 
commodatin congenial spirit, having been, for that day, 
discarded in favour ofa younger, gayer, less inquisitive, and 
less patient steed, the new beast sprang on, and lefthim 
sprawling. Once, when in imitation of Ranger, he had perch- 
ed himself on the topmost rundle of a ladder, which he found 
placed beneath a window in Upper Berkley-street, he lost his 
balance, and was pitched suddenly in through the sash, to the 
unspeakable consternation of a housemaid, who was rubbing 
the panes in the inside. .Once he was tossed into an open 
carriage, full of ladies, as he stood up to look at them from 
ihe box ofastage coach. And once he got a grievous knock 
from a chimney-sweeper, as he poked his head intothe chim- 
ney to watch his operations. He has been blown upbya 
rocket; carried away in thestrings ofa balloon; all but drown- 
ed in a diving-bell, lost a finger ina mashing-mill; and broken 
a great toe by drawing a lead pincushion off a work table. 
These are only a few of the bodily mischiefs that have be- 
fatken poor Mr. Linx. The moral scrapes into which his un- 
lucky propensity has brought him, are past allcount. In his 
youth, although so little amorous that I have reason to think, 
the formidable interrogatory which is emphatically called 
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“popping the question,” is oy the only question which 
he has never popped. In his youth he was very nearly drawn 
into wedlock, ty the sedulous attention which he paid to a 
young lady, whom he suspected of carrying on a clandestine 
correspondence. The mother scolded—the father stormed— 
the brother talked of satisfaction—and poor Mr. Linx, who 
is a8 pacific as a quaker, must certainly have been married, 
had not the fair nymph eloped to Gretna Green the day be- 
fore that appointed for the nuptials. So he got off for the 
fright. He hath undergone at least twenty challenges for dif- 
ferent sort of impertinencies; hath had his ears boxed and his 
nose pulled; hath been knocked down and horse-whipped; all 
which casualities he bears with an exemplary patience. He 
hath been mistaken for a thief, a bailiff, and a spy, abroad 
and at home; and once on the Sussex coast, was so inquisitive 
respecting the moon, and the tide, and the free trade, that he 
was tuken at one and the same time, by the different parties, 
for a smuggler anda revenue officer, and narrowly escaped 
being shot in the one capacity and hanged in the other. 

The evils which he inflicts bear a tolerably fair proportion 
to those which he endures. He is, simply, the most disagreea- 
ble man that lives. There is a curious infelicity about him 
which carries him straight to the wrong point. If there be 
such a thing as a sore subject, he is sure to press on it, to 
question a parvenuon his pedigree, a condemned author on his 
tragedy, and an old maid on her age. Besides these iniqui- 
ties, his want of sympathy is so open and undisguised, that 
the most loquacious egotist loses the pleasure of talking of 
himself, in the evident absence of all feeling or interest on 
the part of his hearer. His conversation is always more like 
a judicial examination than any species of social intercourse, 
and often like the worst sort of examination—cross question- 
ing. He demands like a secretary to the inquisition, and you 
answer (for you must answer) like a prisoner on the rack. 
Then the man is so mischievous! He rattles old china, march- 
es over flower beds, and paws urling’s lace. The people at 
museums and exhibitions dread the sight of him. He cannot 
keep his hands from moths and humming-birds; and once pick- 
ed up a rattle snake to discover whether the joints of the tail 
did actually produce the sound from which it derives its name; 
by which attack that pugnacious reptile was excited to such 
wrath that two ladies fell into hysterics. He nearly demol- 
ished the Invisible Girl by too rough an inquiry into her exis- 
tence, and got turned out of the automaton chess player’s 
territories, in consequence of an assault which he committed 
on that ingenious piece of mechanism. 'To do Mr. Linx jus- 
tice, 1 must admit that he sometimes does a little good for all 
his harm. He has, by design or accident, in the ordinary ex- 
ercise of his vocation, hindered two or three duels, prevented 
a good deal of poaching and pilfering, and even saved his own 
house, and the houses of his neighbours, from divers burgla- 
ries; his vigilance being, atleast, as useful in that way, asa 
watchman or an alarm bell. 

The obscure has aremarkable charm for him. To enjoy it 
in perfection, he will often repair to some great manufactur- 
ing town, where he is wholly unkown, and deposit himself in 
some suburban lodging in a new built row, with poplars before 
the door, when, inviting his landlady to make tea for him, he 
gains, by aid of that genial beverage, an insight into all the 
loves and hatreds, ‘kitchen cabals and nursery mishaps,” in 
a word, al] the seandal of thetown. Then he is happy. 

Travelling is much to his taste; as are also stage coaches, 
steam packets, and diligences, and generally all places where 
people meet and talk, especialy an inn, which is capital ques- 
tioning ground, and safer than most others—there is a licence, 
aliberty,a freedom, in the very name, and besides people 
do not stay long enough to be affronted.—He spends much 
of his time in these privileged abodes, and is well known as 
the Inquisitive Gentleman, on most of the great roads, al- 
though his seat of Linx-hall is, undoubtedly, his principal 
residence. It is most commodiously situated, on a fine emi- 
nence, overlooking three counties; and he spends most of his 
time in asort of observatory, which he has built on a rising 
ground at the edge of the park, where he has mounted a tel- 
escope, by means of which he not only commands all the 
lanes and by paths in the neighbourhood, but is enabled to 
keep a good look out on the great narrow road, two miles off, 
to oversee the stage coaches and keep an eye on the mail.— 
The manor lies in two parishes—another stroke of good for- 
tune!—since the gossiping of both villages seem to belong 
to him of territorial right.—Vestries, workhousees, schools, 
all are legitimate ground of inquiry. Besides, his long and 
intimate acquaintance with the neighbourhood, is an inesti- 
mable advantage toa man of his turn of mind, and supplies, 
by detail and minuteness, what might be wanting in variety 
and novelty. He knows every man, woman, and child, horse, 
cow, pig, and dog, within halfa dozen miles, and has a royal 
faculty of not forgetting, so that he has always plenty of mat- 


ter for questions, and most of the people being his tenants, 
answers come quickly. 


ee eee 

Authority.—Nothing more impairs authority than a too fre- 
quent or indiscreet exertion of it. If thunder itselfs was to be 
continual, it would excite no more terror than the noise of a 


mill; and we should sleep in tranquillity when it roared the 
loudest.—.4 Present for an Apprentice. 


—_—-- 


There are braying men in the world as well as braying asses; 
for what’s loud and senseless talking, huffing and swearing, 
any other than a more fashionable way of braying.—Sir Roger 





L’Estrange. 
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ITALIAN LOVERS. 

A letter from Milan, gives the following account of a dou- 
bye suicide, whieh has recently taken place in that city. The 
circumstance has created a very deep and general sensation 
in a country where self destruction is of very rare occur- 
rence. 

Marco Uroun,a shopkeeper of Milan, married his daughter, 
Laodina, about three years ago, to a young mannamed Te- 
ranza, who was his ward, and who was like himself, engaged 
in trade. Laodina brought her husband two children; she was 
equally remarkable in the neighborhood for her modesty and 
piety os for her beauty. In crossing the Piazza del Duomo, 
she was pointed out to me as one of the prettiest of the rich 
shopkeepers’ wives, who still persevered in the old custom oi 
passing a part of the day behind their counters. [ never af- 
wards failed, when in that neighbourhood, to stop before the 
shop windows, and endeavor to catch, through the shawls and 
muslins exposed in them, a glimpse of her charming face. 
Laodina was of middle stature,had fair hair, a mild and down- 
cast eye, and an extremely pale complexion; her features 
were a mingled expression of tenderness and seriousness. A- 
bout six months ago her husband began first to suspect that 
she entertained a passion for ashopkeeper named Valterna. 
whom she had known for a long time. Fired with jealousy, 
Teranza, not only forbid Valterna his house, but caused him 
to be severely cudgelled by two Buli, or hired bravoes, and ap- 
plied to the police to prohibit Valterna from passing before 
his windows. On the 18th of January, Laodina went to the 
theatre dela Cauobiaco—the performance was Paolose Virginia 
—her Jove was in the pit, and kept his eyes constantly fixed on 
her. Laodina appeared to be gayer than usual; but it was re- 
marked by one of the persons with her, that ata certain part 
of the performance, she said, as if to herself, and ina tone ot 
mélancholly foreboding, ‘“‘Ah, such is the fate of all true 
lovers.” Laodina had that morning sent her children to pass 
some time with her mother. On returning home towards 
midnight, she handed her husband a glass of agro dicedro (a 
kind of lemonade) in which it would appear she had put a lit- 
tle opium, and took another herself, in which there was poi~ 
son. Laodina, and her husband retired to bed; ard it seems 
as soon as she perceived that he was asleep, she arose, quitted 
the room, which she locked upon him, and admitted her lover, 
with whom she shut herself in anotherapartment. About 
three o’clock in the morning, some of the neighbours were a- 
wakened by the report of pistols, but hearing no further noise 
they paid no more attention to the circumstance. The next 
morning, the young man who opened the shop surprized at 
not secing Teranza appear, at half past ten o’clock went to 
his room, and after knocking for a considerable time, suc~ 
ceeded in awakening him. Transported with jealousy atnot 
finding his wife by his side, he burst open the door of his room, 
and finding the door of the other room locked on the inside, 
he also broke into it, and to his expressible horror saw his 
wile and her lover lying dead close by each other. They had 
provided themselves with two pair of pistols, but had made 
use only of one. Laodiria was but little disfigured hy the ex- 
plosion; she seemed to have placed the muzzle of the pistol as 
far back in her mouth as possible. She wore suspended round 
her neck her lover’s portrait, and had on her fingers the rings 
he had given her; she held inher left hand a second pistol}, 
loaded and cocked. Teranza, without saying a word of the 
horrible event to any one, closed the door and went to inform 
the police. His jealous disposition being well known, he was 
kept in confinement until the physicians had made their rc- 
port of the state of the bodies, and the cause of their deatl. 
As the German authorities have their Werther by heart, they 
allowed the two illfated lovers to be buried together in th: 
Campo Scelerato. Two nights after a dirge was played ove: 
their graves, whether by Italians or Germans is not known~—- 
most likely the latter. It appears by their letters which have 
been found, that Laodina had remained faithful to her marri- 
age vow, and that it wasa struggle between her virtue and 
her love that forced her to adopt the fatal resolution of put 
ting an end toher existence. It also appears that Laodina 
and her lover had determined on self-destruction on the 25th 
October; but several domestic circumstances,amongst other: 
the death of Valterna’s father, had retarded its execution wn- 
til the 18th Jan’y. In many of the letters Valterna endeav 
ored to persuade his mistress to elope with him, to which she 
always replied by reproaching him with his want of courage. 
In one of her lettersshe says, “Should we fly, poor as w: 
both are,we could not avoid falling into distress which might 
lead us to the commission of some shameful action; it is bet~ 
ter to die.” Laodina’s letters are said to be admirable; it is 
probable they will be published.” 

ae 

The following touching stanzas were the last production of 

Robert S. Coffin, the Boston Bard. 
THE DYING CHRISTIAN. 

Hfow peaceful is the closing scene, 
When virtue yields its breath— 

How sweetly beams the smile serene, 
Upon the cheek of death! 

The Christian’s hope no fear can blight, 
No pain his peace destroy, 

He views beyond the realms of light, 
Of pure and boundless joy. 

Oh, who can gaze with heedless sigh, 
On scene 80 fair as this— 

Who but exclaims—“thus let me die, 
And be my end like his.” 
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THE LADIES. 
Pang er Jrom the French.] 

The critics of the fair sex tell us they are vain, frivolous, 
ignorant, coquettish, capricious, and what not. Unjust that 
we are! it is the fable of the Lion and The Man. Butsince 
the ladies have become authors, they can take their revenge, 
were they not toogenerous for sucha passion. Though they 
have learned to paint, their sketches of man are gentle and 
kind. 

But if the ladies were what surely misanthropes call them, 
who is to blame? Is it not we who spoil—who corrupt—who 
mislead them? : 

Is it surprising that 2 pretty woman should be vain, when 
we daily praise to her face her charms, her taste, and her 
wit? Can we blame her vanity, when we tell her that no- 
ihing can resi$®her attractions,—that there is nothing so bar- 
perous Which she cannot soften,—nothing so elevated that 
she cannot subdue? when we tell her, that her eyes are bright- 
er than day,—that her form is fairer than summer,—more re- 
freshing than spring,—that her lips are vermilion,—that her 
skin combines the whiteness of the lily with the incarnation of 
the rose? 

Do we censure a fine woman as frivolous, when we unceas- 
ingly tell her, that no other study becomes her but that of 
varying her pleasures; that she requires no talent but for the 
arrangement of new parties, no ideas beyond the thought of 
ihe afternoon’s amusement? Can we blame her frivolity, 
when we tell her that her hands were not made to touch the 
needle, or to soil their whiteness in domestic employments? 
Can we blame her frivolity, when we tell her, that the look of 
seriousness chases from her cheek the bloom where rests the 
f.oves and the Graces; that dull reflection clouds her brow 
with care; and thatshe who thinks, sacrifices the smile that 
makes beauty charm, and the gaiety that renders wit attrac- 
aver 

How can a pretty woman fail to be ignorant, when the first 
lesson she is taught is, that beauty supesedes and dispenses 
with every other quality; that allshe needs to know, is that 
she is pretty; that to be intelligent, is to be pedantic; and that 
tobe more learned than one’s neighbor, is to incur the re- 
proach of absurdity and affectation? 

Shall we blame her for being a coquet, when the indiscrim- 
imate flattery of every man teaches her that the homage of 
one is as good as thatof another? It isthe same darts, the 
same flames, the same beaux, the same coxcombs. The man 
of sense, when he attempts to compliment, recommends the 
art of the beau, since he condescends todo with awkwardness, 
what a monkey can do with grace. With all she isa god- 
dess, and to her all men are equally mortals. How can she 
prefer, when there is no superiority; or be constant, when 
there is no merit? 

Is she capricious? Can she be otherwise, when she hears 
that the universe must be proud to wait her commands—that 
the utmost of a lover’s hopes, is to be the humblestof her 

javes—that to fulfil the icast of her commands, is the highes® 
amition of her adorers? 

And are men so unjust as to censure the idols made by thee 
own hands? Let us be just; let us begin the work of reforraa- 
‘ion.—When men cease to flatter, woman will cease to de- 
veive; when men are wise, women willbe wise to please. The 
‘\adies do not force the taste of the men; they only adapt them- 
-elves to it. They may corrupt and be corrupted;—they may 
improve and be improved. 

—— a 
GENERAL PICTON. 

“The gallant General had been for some time undera 
«loud, the principal cause of which is stated to have been his 
vough and unpliant temper. The third division had always 
veen called par excellence, ‘the fighting division,’ being ever 
foremost where danger wasthe greatest. During the late 
advance, however, they had been saddled with the scaling 
(adders, and other necessary lumber of the army, and this had 
greatly annoyed Picton, and contributed to produce stil] 
ereater ebullitions of temper, which it would have been more 
prudent in him to have restrained. On the march, head quar- 
ters’ baggage has the privilege of continuing its route, without 
turning aside to allow any troops to passit. One day Picron 
overtaking it with his division, ordered it off the road until he 
iad marched by. A partcomplied, but Lord Weiineron’s 
tutler refused to obey, pleading head quarter privilege. Up- 
on this, it is said, that Picton struck him with the umbrella 
which he usually carried to defend his eyes, which were wea k, 
froin the sun, and accompanied his castigation with a threat 
of having him tied up and flogged by the provost-martial, if 
he did not immediately give way tothe division. In the bat- 
ile of Vittoria, Picron did not think that such a post was as- 
signed to his troops as their oft-tried valor seemed to chal- 
lenge. An Aid-de-camp of Lord We.ueron riding up to 
him shortly after the engagement had begun, and about the 
time Lord Datnovsie was expected to debouche, inquired of 
the General, ‘whether he had seen his Lordship?? Preron’s 
voice was never very musical, and on this occasion it was ab- 
solutely hoarse. ‘No, sir,’ was the reply, f have not seen 
him—but have you any orders for me, sir?’ ‘None,’ said the 
aid-de-camp. ‘Then pray, sir, what are the orders you bring?’ 
‘That, as soon as Lord Daxuousre shall commence an attack 
upon the bridge, the fourth and sixth divisions are to support 
him.’ Preron, drawing himself up and putting his arms a- 
kimbo, then said, ‘You may tell Lord We.uweron from me, 
Sir, tbat the third division, under my command, shall, in less 
than ten minutes, attack the bridge and ¢ it, and the 
‘gurth and sixth divisions may support, if they choose!’ Up- 
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on this the gallant General mounted his horse, and putting 
himself at the head of his trogps, waved his hat, ar fi them 
on to the charge withthe bland compellations of ‘Come on, 
ye rascals! come on, ye fighting villains!’ The bridge was 
carried in afew minutes. These particulars I had from Co- 
lone|_—, who was badly wounded in the battle, and is at pre- 
sent laid up at Vittoria.” Personal Narrative of Adventures in 
the Peninsula during the War of 1812-13. 
ee 
SELECTED FOR THE NORTH AMERICAN-—SY A LADY. 
TO AN ABSENT CHILD. 
Where art thou, Bird of song? 
Brighest one, and dearest! 
Other groves among, 
Other nests thou cheerest ; 
Sweet thy warbling skill, 
Toeach ear that heard thee, 
But twas sweetest still 
To the heart that rear’d thee. 


Lamb! where dost thou rest? 
On stranger-bosoms lying? 

Flowers, thy path that drest 
Now uncropp’d are dying, 

Streams where thou didst roam 
Murmur on without thee; 

Lov’st thou still thy home? 
Can thy mother doubt thee? 

Seek thy Saviour’s flock, 
To his blest fold going, 

Seek that smitten rock, 
Whence our peace is flowing; 

Still should Love rejoice 
Whatsoe’r betide thee, 

If that shepherd’s voice 
Evermore would guide thee. 





rn 
DIFFERENT MODES OF SALUTATION. 

The Greenlanders never salute one another; they cannot 
without laughter, advert to the notion of one person being 
inferior to another. 

The Islanders in the neighborhood of the Philipines lay 
hold of the hand or foot of the person whom they accost, and 
rub their faces with it. 

The Laplanders press the nose strongly against that of the 
individual they are saluting. 

bes i. Guinea they place leaves on the head of the person 
saluted. 

In the Straits of Sunda, the foot of the person saluted is 
raised, and passed gently along the right leg, and over the 
body. 

The inhabitants of the Philipine Isles bend very low, with 
their hands on their cheeks, and with one of the feet raised in 
the air, and knee bent. 

The Etléggian t, kes lie feiend’s garment and binds it round 
himself in such a way as to leave the former naked. 

In saluting, the Japanese takes off one shoe, and the people 
of Aracan their sandals, when in the street; in the house they 
take off their breeches. 

Black Kings of the Coast of Africa, salute each other by 
squeezing three several times each other’s middle finger. 

The inhabitants of Caramania, in testifying peculiar at- 
tachment, open a vein, and present to their friend the blood 
thaj springs forth to drink. 

When the Chinese meet their acquaintance after a long 
separation, they cast themselves on their knees, incline their 
heads towards the ground two or three times, and put in prac- 
tice, besides, a great many marks of affection. They have, 
besides, a kind of ritual oracademy of complishments, where 
a number of reverences and genuflexions,and the words suita- 
ble to each, are regularly laiddown. Ambassadors repeat 
these ceremonies forty days before appearing at Court. 

The Otaheitans cock their noses at each other. 

The Dutch, who are great eaters, have a morning saluta- 
tion, common to all ranks, Smaakely eeten? Do you eat appe- 
tisingly? They ask one another, Hoe vaart awe? How do 
you voyage? The latter form is derived, undoubtedly from 
the early times of the Republic, when every one was a navi- 
gator anda fisher. 

At Cairo, the question is, “Do you perspire?” because dry 
skin is looked on as an indication of a deadly ephemeral fe- 
ver. 

In comparing the haughty Spaniards with the fickle French- 
man, some authors have discovered the pride and lofty bear- 
ing, and inflexible importance, of the former, in his usual sa- 
lute, ‘Como esta?” “How do you hold up?” Whilst the 
“Comment vous portez vous?” ‘How do you carry yourself?” 
of the second is equally expressive of their joyous humor and 
carelessness. 

In the southern provinces of Chili the salutation is ya fun? 
Have you ate your rice? 

In Africa, a young betrothed damsel puts a little water in- 
to a calabash, and kneeling by the side of her lover, invites 
him to wash his hands in it; the girl then weeping, with plea- 
sure drinks the water. This is looked on as the greatest 
proof of fidelity and attachment that can be manifested toa 
lover.—Furet. 

Writing—It is a most improving exercise as well with regard 
to style as to morals, to accustom ourselves early to write 





Ldown every thing of a that befals us.—.4rchbishop Til 
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It was summer. down upon the 
gray mist that rose above the billows—the blushing charms 
of spring were passed, and the summer glow of loveliness had 
succeeded. The woodlands were gay and beautiful—for na- 
ture had clothed them in all her Pee gee splendours. The 
mountain stream now run, now rippled, now curling with its 
silver eddies, glad sparkling in the sun-beam—now smoothly 
flowed along its ever-varying bed, toward its quiet home “in 
the world of waters.” The birds warbled as sweetly in their 
green bowers of bliss, as if sighs and tears were a thing un- 
known. x *+ © © # *# 

There was joy on earth—the twittering swallow,as it dart- 
ed along in sunshine and shade, heeded not the bitter wail- 
ings of affliction and distress—the wild bird in its noiseless 
flight, softly silent as falls the snow-flake, seemed unmindful 
of wo, as it flashed its wing across the vision, like a thought 
of a dream during the hushed hours of midnight, and vanish- 
ed as suddenly. To-me the sight of their joyous felicity 
brought no gladness—the sounds of their mirth fell cold upon 
the heart—it seemed but bitter mockery; and spoke of days 
departed. The bright and laughing skies seemed insensible 
that they were smiling over ruin and decay; that one of hope’s 
fairest, sweetest flowers, had drooped and died; and that 
now—even now—was to be laid in the earth’s cold bosom. 

° * * ~ * - * * 

I had seen the child in its guileless beauty, when it was a 
thing all glowing with health, innocence, and joy—I had seen 
it folded in the arms of her that bore it, in ali the overwhel- 
ming fondness of a mother’s love. But now her first-born 
blessing—her first, last, and only one, slept—not on the soft 
bosom of a mother’s tenderness—but with the quiet dead! 
Death, death! how lovely canst thou be! Though pale and 
lifeless, it wore a smile passionless and pure, as the cheryb 
of immortality—it had nothing of the corpse about it, but its 
whiteness—nothing of the grave—but itssilence. Sobeau- 
tiful it seemed—like the sportive lamb, decked with a flowe+ 
ry garland for the sacrifice. 1 could fain have lain down b 
its side in the cold bosom of our common mother, in the dar 
and silentvalley. * * * 

Thou weepest, childless mother—ah, well thou mayest— 
the son of God wept at the tomb of his friend—and thou 
mournest thy first born. Hard it is for thee to lay thy loved 
one low in the damp earth—beneath the cold clods of the val- 
ley—hard it is to reflect that this, thy child of peerless beau- 
ty, will never more raise its rosy lips to thine, in all the fond- 
ness of childhood’s warm affection. Ah! these are recollec- 
tions that weigh upon the soul, even tooverpowering. Me- 
mory tells thee thou art desolate—it tells, too, of playful 
smiles—of a thousand soft and winning ways that twine a- 
round the mother’s bosom—it tells of the sweet wild throb- 
bings of unspeakable bliss, that were thine when softly sooth- 
ing it to slumber and repose. Now, the foliage of the cypress 
will be its shelter; and the narrow house its abiding place— 
| the nursery will no more resound with its gladsome mirth— 

ithe cradle in which it had so often reposed in quiet is now 
desolate. Thou weepest, childless mother. * * * 

The last look. The time iscome when she may 
more upon her sleeping boy, ere the pall is settled upon his 
lifeless brow. Oh the bitter agony of that moment—one 
long burning kiss upon his marble forehead, and he is shut 
from her view. In the fulness of her grief she says, 


aze once 


No more, my baby, shalt thou lie, 

With drowsy smile, and half-shut eye— 
Pillowed upon thy mother’s breast, 
Serenely sinking into rest. 


Thou wert lovelier than the morn of Ma), — 
Possessed the brightest charms that youth adorn; 
But all those beauties now have passed away, 
And all who knew them once are left to mourn. 


The opening rose bloomed here a little while— 
Smiling serene beneath a summer’s sky— 
But can no more a mother’s sigh beguile, 
Or wipe the tear from pale affliction’s eye. 


For God hath laid thee down to sleep, 
Like a pure pearl beneath the deep! 


Look abroad, fond mother, upon the ways of sinful men, 
and repine no more that God hath m y child an angel in 
the regions of bliss. Now his song 3 with the thanks- 
giving of the blest!—sanctified, safe, and secure from the 
stormy blasts of iniquity, with him- who is from everlast- 
ing! * * * *# # #@ 

The long train of weeping friends gathered round a fresh- 
dug grave, The coffin was lowered into its final resting-place, 
in the yale of solitude and silence—the spirit of him who was 
so lovely here had, long ere this, crossed the dark waters— 
and is safely landed upon the flowery coast of a world of 
fadeless bloom ! T F. 


. 
ane 


Worship.—tI shall here only take notice of that habitual 
worship and veneration which we ought to pay to the Almigh- 
y Being. We should often refresh our minds with the 
thought ofhim, and annihilate ourselves before him, in the 








ant excellency and perfection. This would i in our 
minds such a constant and uninterrupted awe and veneration 
as isin reality a kind of incessant prayer, and — 
humiliation of the soul before him who made it. - 
Spectator. ° 

=> 


contemplation of our own worthlessness, and of his transcend- © 
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The “‘Nortu American” is now and will hereafter be sole- 
ly conducted under the direction of the publisher. 











ice 
Appalling Facts—Mr. Hewitt, agent of the American Socie- 
ty for the promotion of Temperance, has published the fol- 
lowing facts, founded on the most accurate estimate he has 
been able to make of the ravages of this mighty destroyer— 
If we did not believe that it would essentially interfere with 
the other great objectsin view, and be rather a hazardous 
undertaking to the great master movers of the scheme, we 
would {respectfully suggest the propriety of embodying in 
the memorials which are to omanate from the Grand Harris- 
aurgh Convention for the furtherance of the “American Sys- 
tem,” the interposition of the general government on this ap- 
palling subject, as any measure which should be adopted to 
destroy, in any degree, the effects of the prescnt system, can- 
not but be truly and substantially considered as a part of a 
real “‘American system,” in which the south and the west, as 
well as the north and the east, will receive their due share of 
the benefits. Mr. Hewitt says— 

“The ardent spirits drank in the United States, it is caleu- 
lated, cost forty millions of dollars annually, and the pau- 
perism occasioned thereby wpwards of twelve millions more! Out of 
one thousand and sixty criminal prosecutions in the city 
of New Yorkin 1820, more than 800 were connected with in- 
temperance. In 1826, of 739 persons sent to the alms house 
in Baltimore, 554 were the victims of intemperance in drink. 
More than 10,000 pe die annually in the United States 
of diseases induced by intemperance. Taking this as the ba- 
sis of the calculation, $1,750 die annually in the U. States 
from the effect of intemperance. In London, one in eight 
deaths is attributed to this cause; but the above estimate 
would make one in three over 20 years of age, inthe United 
States. We would hope this was too large an estimate. It 
is ascertained there are 100,000 drunkards in the U. States, 
and those carry misery and affliction into at least 200,000 fa- 


jnilies.” 


Culture of the Vine—Considerable attention is beginning to 
be paid to this valuable branch of agriculture, in many parts 
of the country. It has been remarked by travellers times 
without number, that in districts where the vine is cultivat- 
ed, people are more temperate than in those where it is not. 
May we not then suppose, that a graat deal of vice and mise- 
ry would be prevented in our own country, if it was extended 
more in every section of the union where the climate would 
admit of it? Those vineyards which have been planted are 
found to be highly productive; it will take a long time, how- 
ever, to render the cultivation of the grape general, unless 
some extra means are used to facilitate its adoption among 
our planters and farmers, who might, perhaps, with suitable 
encouragement, be enabled to dispense with their fields of 
rye, from which hath sprung the heavy evils which hover o- 
ver our otierwise happy land. An excise upon the domestic 
distilled liquors of our country is loudly demanded, which is 
considered to be the first step towards the reduction of the 
mass of crime and poverty which has been produced there- 
by. 


Vice President—Mr. M‘Lean, Postmaster General of the U. 
S. is announced in a western paper as a suitable candidate 
for the Vice Presidency. How much soever we should be gra- 
iified in seeing the claims of the West thus satisfied, yet the 
services of Mr. M‘L, in his present station is of too much va- 
lue for us to desire a change at the present time. [lis qual- 
ifications for the exalted seat to which he is recommended 
cannot be doubted,—neither can his success, should he per- 
mit himself to be considered as a candidate, as both the great 
parties who are now contending for the Chief Magistracy, 
would, in all probability, throw their support into his scale,— 
so universal is the tribute paid to his abilities in the arduous 
duties which he has fulfilled with so much credit to himself 
and benefit to the nation. No man inthe public service de- 
serves promotion more than Mr. M‘Lean, and none would we 
prefer seeing placed in that exalted station than him, were it 
not that his services, so well known to the public, (and to none 
more intimately than the conductors of the press,) are so re- 
quisite in the Post Office department. Should the close con- 
finement which necessarily attends upon the office, have af- 
fected his health, as we have understood to be the case, it is 
his duty to withdraw therefrom. Should he consent that his 
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name may be eontinued before his fellow-citizens, none will 
more warmly desire his success ourselves. Virtue, inte- 
grity and abilities like those of Mr. M‘Lean, superadded to 
& punetual discharge of the trust confided to him, deserve, as 
they have ever received, the approbation of his fellow-citi- 
zens. 








Burning of Widows in India—The continuance of this hor- 
rible practice within the territories of the British East India 
Company, has long been most severely reprobated by the 
most distinguished philanthropists of England—but the poli- 
cy of the Company, Ilke that of the government, has been al- 
ways to promote their commercial interests, and all subjects 
which might in any degrce interfere therewith, have been u- 
niversally discarded. On this subject much speculation has 
been made, and we are glad to find that the period has at 
length arrived when the Company thinks it not incompatible 
with their interests to turn their attention to the same, in 
a most serious manner. It was brought before the Court of 
Directors, March 21, and by adjournment on the 28th, in an 
able speech of four hours and a half, by John Poynder, Esq. 
who concluded by moving the interposition of government 
for the prevention of these human sacrifices, and that such 
instructions be transmitted by the Court to India, as may be 
deemed most expedient for accomplishing the object. The 
resolution was carried in a numerous Court, with only four or 
five dissentie nts. 

~<a 

Literary—We have received the first number of the ‘‘ West- 
ern Quarterly Review,” published at Cincinnati, and conducted 
by the Rev. Timothy Flint—We hail it as the first promise of 
literary enterprise in the Jand ofemigrants. The editor is a 
gentleman previously and advantageously known to the pub- 
lic as an intelligent author, and we cheerfully recommend 
his present literary effort to public favour. He promises “‘to 
bestow as much honest and discriminating praise in the re- 
view of authors as he can. Where he is compelled to find 
fault, he will be on his guard to carry to that very unpleasant 
duty a spirit of kindness. Above all, he will make it mani- 
fest, that he is also in the flesh, and that he has not imbibed 
the cold—heartless—belittling—sneering spirit of the modern 
reviewers, that goes to the heart of an author like an ice- 
bolt.” Charity, they say, covereth a multitude of sins, and 
we have no doubt the benevolence of his disposjtion, setting 
aside the merits of the work itself, will call fort the patron- 
age of the public. . 

Messrs. Carey, Lea & Carey, have published the second vo- 
lume of Godman’s American Natural History.” This work is 
calculated in an eminent degree, both to amuse and instruct. 
The engravings are of the first order, and the style of de- 
scription peculiarly felicitous. 


Early Rising—The influence of exercise in preserving the 
health, vigour and comeliness of the body, is better known 
than appreciated. Every person who takes the trouble to 
observe the difference between the result of moderate activ- 
ity and downright idleness, must perceive the necessity of 
choosing and adhering to some particular and settled method, 
the use of which will afford a pleasant recreation, and at the 
same time give action and elasticity to the frame. We have 
always advocated the benefits to be derived from early ris- 
ing and a morning walk, having found them by experience 
highly conducive to health and a good appetite. If the prac- 
tice was more universally adopted, we feel persuaded that 
one half of the number who complain of sickness, would be 
spared from its inconveniences and discomforts. The spirits 
would be lighter—the complexion better, and the residue of 
the day unmarked by that melancholy and lassitude so fre- 
quently displayed in fashionable society. We are sometimes 
surprised that our ladies do not oftener allow themselves the 
luxury of a morning promenade. A sensible author remarks, 
that “early rising contributes as surely to beauty as the dawn 
does to the beauty of the world. Shape,—complexion,—ex- 
pression—the dignity arising from the sense of having per- 
formed a duty—the pleasure arising from cheerful blood, and 
from being prepared to give pleasure to others, all contribute 
to make the charmer more charming. If I would paint my- 
self a perfect beauty, or what is better, a perfect charmer as 
beautiful as she need be in the usualsense, and twenty times 
more beautiful than other beauties in the unusual one, I 
should paint her with all the sweetness upon her of a good- 





tempered day, and all the freshness of early rising.” 
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Woman—The following picture of the quiet slumbers of 2 
beautiful woman, is from the pen of Lord Porchester. It is 
extracted from a work titled ““The Moor, a Spanish tale,” and 








Say—hast thou marked along the quiet deep 

In one rich line a gleam of moonlight sleep? 

So still—so pale—and beautiful she lay 

While regularly low her bosom’s play 

Was faint as ocean’s heave in stillest day.— 
Through its thin shroud, hast traced the mountain head. 
When morning mists their spangled gauze have spread. 
So the light veil descending to the knee, 

Robed her fair form, but show’d its symmetry. 

Say too, ’mid foaming torrent hast thou seen 

Some islet rock whose massy knoll of green 
Beacon’s the breaking waves, that circling play? 
Oh yet more beautiful to gazer’s view 

O’er her young brow the turban’s verdant hue 

Rose gaily crested, while in sport unbound 

In reckless tides her ringlets stream around, 

With raven curls on neck of ivory fell, 

Veil’d her light lids (still sealed in slumber’s spell,} 
And floating wildly, strove in vain to hide 

The glistening bosom, and the pure blue tide 

That on its couch of marble seem’d to glow 

Like violets scattered o’er a bed of snow. 


There is no error so inexcusable, and at the same time so 
universally committed as that of obstinate perseverance in 
some particular design or resolution in the very face of an op- 
posite conviction of the evil consequences attending its exe- 
cution. So far from giving our sanction to such an injudicious 
and irrational mode of behavior, which shallow brain wise-a- 
cres choose to call independence, we must acknowledge our 
bad opinion of that individual who thus acts, and runs coun- 
ter to plain and ungarnished evidence. It were much bette: 
for a man to resign a moiety of what he may consider as pro- 
mising, than pertinaciously to adhere in the pursuit of some- 
thing whose termination is at least questionable, and possi- 
bly of certain evil. No person should be ashamed of chang- 
ing his purpose when fully sensible of its wrong inclination, 
always remembering the observation of Montaigne, ‘‘That a 
man oftentimes loses more by defending his vineyard than by 
giving it up.”"—Communicated. 

ee - - 

The Drama.—A new melo drama, produced recently at the 
N. Y. Chatham theatre, entitled Alonzo and Imogine, is said to 
possess considerable merit in its way. It is founded on Monk 
a legendary tale, and the plot is substantially the same. 

ni the drama, however, the hero is the faithless one, and i+ 
imauced by the splendid offers of a kingly alliance, to sacri- 
fice his former love. He leads the princess to the altar, but 
just as the nuptial benediction is tobe pronounced, the form 
of Imogene, wrapped in the vestments of the grave appears, 
and imprints the bridal kiss upon his forehead, taxes him with 
perjury, claims him as her’s, and carries him off to the grave 
The scenery, dresses, &c. are well got up, and the perforin 
ance said to be good. 

The French Company of Comedians attached to the New 
Orleans theatre has arrived and is engaged at the New York 
Park theatre. The company is spoken of as highly respecta: 
ble; and those who understand the language anticipate much 
gratification from their performances. ' 

Mr. Warren has had engaged at his Philadelphia theatre, 
those three celebrated dancers, Madam Hutin, and Monsiew: 
and Madam Achille, who have been the wonder and admira- 
tion of the New Yorkers. They are accompanied by Mr. Gil- 
fert, of the Bowery theatre, who is acknowledged to be the 
first musician in this country, for the purpose of superintend- 
ing the orchestra, and arranging the necessary music during 
their stay—Their engagement is announced for seven nights. 
Did our manager act the same liberal part towards the ad- 
mirers of the drama in this city, as he bestows on his Phila- 
delphia audience, he would undoubtedly have less cause of 
complaint of the want of patronage, of which we hear so much. 

Signorina Garcia has been very successful in her concerts 
at Philadelphia. Her last, given at Mr. Warren’s theatre, 
was crowded to overflowing. Should the Signorina extend 
her visit farther South, she will be amply repaid, as our citi- 
zens will yield to none others in point of musical taste and 
science. 


ee 


A splendid ball was given on Friday evening, 6th inst. a; 
Norfolk, on board the new U.S. ship Natchez, by Captain 
Budd and his officers. The Beacon says, 2 more brilliant ase 
—— of female grace and loyeliness, than crowded the 
deck of this noble ship on the oocasion, has seldom beta wits 





nessed since the visit of the Nation’s Guest. 


is a fine specimen of imagination and richness of expression 
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LATEST FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 

Several arrivals to the eastward from England and France, 
bring London dates to the 31st May, and Paris to the Ist June. 
By them we learn that publie confidence was increasing in 
the administration of Mr. Canning, and the funds had advan- 
ced in consequence. The Bishop of London having made a 
declaration that the king was decidedly opposed to Catholic 
concession, some excitement was occasioned in the House of 
Lords, and the Bishop duly rebuked for the imperfect man- 
wer inwhich he had announced the same. On this all-en- 
zrossing subject to the British nation, the Courier, the organ 
of the administration, makes the following observations:— 

‘‘Our readers will perceive, by the result of a question put 
to the Bishop of London, inthe House of Lords, that the im- 
portant fact is ascertained, that the sentiments of the king 
are decidedly opposed to Catholic concession, and that in this 
particular he has adopted fully the view of his venerable fa- 
ther. The manner in which this sentiment has been made 
public appears to be sufficiently in proof that it is one which 
the king wished to be known to the country to guard against 
the inference that the late changes in the ministry had any 
tendency to encourage the hope, or to excite the fears, of a- 
ny alteration in the state of that question as it respected go- 
vernment. We think this quite sufficient. It is obviously a 
matter perfectly understood between his majesty and his mi- 
nistry, that no influence in favour of that measure is to be u- 
sed by his servants in their official capacity, and, therefore, 
to argue as though this was a necessary result, adatum not to 
he questioned, as many have done on both sides, is to sup- 
pose, as we have before stated, that ministers are dishonest, 
and that the sovereign can be imposeg upon. We believe 
neither; and strong as our views are on the subject, we have 
no belief that Catholic concession has advanced any thing by 
these changes, or that they were ever adopted to advance it. 
ct the country do its duty and make its sentiments always 
known—gsentiments, opposed as they are to so essential an 
ulteration in our glorious constitution, as in church and state 
«stabhished—and there will be do fear as to the result.” 

The motion for going into committee upon the Corn Bill, 
in the House of Lords, had been carried by 120 to 63 votes. 


In the House of Commons, in speaking on a petition to raise 
whe duty on foreign wool, Mr. Huskisson stated that the 
trench and the Netherlanders were underselling them in 
woollens in Mexico, &c. and that new duties would increase 
the evil. 

It was reported in London that the king had written te the 
Duke of Wellington, sequesting him to resume the command 
i the army, which he declined. 

The first enterprise of Lord Cochrane had been successful; 
he had captured several Turkish vessels laden with provis/ 
ions for Ibrahim Pacha. The union of all the Greek deptities 
of the two assemblies took place at Damaja on the 9th of A- 
pril. They confirmed Cochrane’s appointment, when he took 
the oath required. 

Mr. Jones, the author of the naval history, died 30th May. 

The Princess Regent of Portugal was considered quite out 
i danger at the latest advices from Lision, and the coun- 
‘ry ina state of quiet. The British troops had been ordered 
toconcentrate in Lisbon, to prevent any commotion in case 
‘of the death of the Regent. 

‘wo vessels of the line and six frigates had just been pre- 
pared for sea at Brest. A letter from Bourbon, Feb. 25th, 
says the port of the Isle of France is closed to the French flag. 

‘he marriage of Wakefield and Miss Turner was annulled 
iy the House of Lords, and Wakefield sentenced to seven 
years imprisonment. Miss Turner was present as a witness 
against Wakefield at the trial. Her testimony and that of her 
‘ather’s, is given at length in the London papers. 

(ireat sensation was produced in London on the 26th, in 
consequence of intelligence from New York of the misunder- 
standing between the Brazilian and United States govern- 
ment, and that Mr. Raguet had demanded his passports. 

Constantinople dates say, that the Divan had commenced 
carrying into execution the principal articles of the treaty of 
{ckerman, and that the best understanding prevailed he- 
‘ween the Porte and the Russian legation. 

The Spanish generals complain much of desertion from 
their armies, and are anxious to retire fromthe Portuguese 
‘rontier unless they are permitted to cross it. 

A 


SUMMARY OF PASSING EVENTS. 


'Yhere is a lace school or manufactory, established at New- 
port, Rhode Island, which gives profitable employment in this 
new branch to 500 young ladies, and the various articles of 
their ingenious and tasty needle will bear comparison with a- 
uy thing of the kindever imported. Whocan reflect upon the 
preceding statement, and not be delighted with its effect, 
whereby five hundred young ladies are enabled to earn a re- 
spectable livelihood, and preserve themselves against those 
temptations which beset worthy females unblessed with 
‘wealth? 

A Massachusetts gentleman, in Baltimore, lately wrote that 
he had intended to send a fashionable hat to his daughter, but 
was afraid to venture it on the deck of the packet, and could 
+ get it — he hatchway! i ie 

t is said to be a custom in Turkey, by way of reproach, to 
Ulack the front of those houses whose inhabits are notorious 
toy fale-bearing, propagating falsehood, &c. If Wat were the 





be with us, what a dismal figure some of our. houses would: 
make! 

A correspondent of the Mechanics’ Register says, he has 
discovered a method of increasing the buoyancy of hydrogen 
gas, so as to enable the balloon to be diminished to one-tenth 
of the present size. 

A steel spring bedstead has been invented by a Mr. Porter, 
that never requires making; is free from the dirt of feather 
beds; is alike comfortably warm in winter and a 
cool in summer; can at pleasure be made as soft as eider 
down, and as hardas a mattress; and is, he says, as whole- 
some, as cleanly, and comfortable.. He has invented chairs 
and sofas on the same principle. 

A letter from a person residing among the Cherokee In- 
dians, says the Indians contemplate the establishment of a 
newspaper for the purpose of circulating general intelligence 
among the members of that nation. 

Capt. Symmes has been for some time sick in the vicinity 
of Trenton, N. J. and he now asks pecuniary aid through the 
medium of the Trenton True American, directed to the editor. 

The Chief Justice of the session court of Portland, Me. was 
recently tried for an assault on a woman. The presiding 
judge recommended the indictment to be quashed when the 
trial was partly over, on the ground that the disgrace of any 
trial was sufficient punishment for the offence. The reason 
for quashing the indictment is as curious, as the offence, in a 
Chief Justice, was extraordinary. 

More than 2000 emigrants lately arrived at Quebec on 
three successive days. The whole number the present sea- 
son is 8559, none of which have come under government pa- 
tronage. 

From the circumstance of the British government having 
awarded a pension of £1200 sterling to Sir Hudson Lowe, it 
may be inferred that they hoid in high estimation the servi- 
ces of this officer, while jailer of Bonaparte at St. Helena. 

Definition of a Ps etn pious divine of the old school, 
says, ‘a drunkard is the annoyance of modesty, the trouble 
of civility, the caterpillar of industry, the tunnel of wealth, 
the ale-house benefactor, the beggar’scompanion, the con- 
stable’s trouble, the woe of his wife, the scoffof his neighbor, 
his own shame, the picture of a beast, and the monster of a 
man.” 

Punning—Mr. Emmons, (particularly called in Boston “0- 
rator Emmons”) whilst delivering his speech the other day, 
cried out ina fit of rhetorical inspiration, ‘“Ilave we no Cx- 
sars here?” “Yes,” cried out Hays, the constable of N. York, 
“Tam a Seizer, and this is my Pompey,” putting his hand up- 
on the shoulder of a dusky looking mulatto, whom he had 
pursued (officially) from New York—Col. Nie, when Hays 
told him the story, observed with his characteristic felicity 
of dn “that was the pun coincidential, or pun ad captan- 
dum.” Thé spectators, (all belonging to ‘‘goed woolen" 
laughed very heartily at this effusion of patrician wit.—Noah. 

Political squib—-A gentleman asked a friend “why he ab 
ways called Lords Eldon & Co. the Ex’s.” “Why, lam sure, 
said he, ‘‘you cannot call them the Y’s”—(tbise.) 

1 murriage—A Mr. Hand, in N. Jersey, was lately married 
to 2 Miss Bird—‘A bird in the hand is wprth two in the bush.’ 

Parties—Political parties, by acting as a check upon each 
other, may be a benefit to the country where they exist, so 
long as they keep within proper bounds; but when the fol- 
lowers of either become more zealous for the cause of their 
own faction than the cause of the country, fatal consequen- 
ces are to be feared. 

The Hon. Lewis M‘Lane, has declined the appointment as 
a delegate to the Harrisburg (“American System”) Conven- 
_ from Delaware, he disapproving of the main objects of 
the same. 

Mr. George Evans of Pittsburgh, has in his garden goose- 
berries that measure nearly four inches in circumference. 

-1 great strike!—A captain of a trading vessel passing thro’ 
John street, “halfseas over,” popped his head into a tailor’s 
workshop, exclaiming, ‘‘What’s o’clock, my hearty?” The 
knight of the shears, who was a bit of a wag, lifting up his 
sleeve board, and giving the fellow a good whack on his nob, 
bawled out, ‘It has just struck one!” The son of Neptune, 
thinking it might have been a repeater, quietly walked off. 

A dozen or fifteen human skeletons covered with pieces of 
isinglass, have been discovered imbedded about two feet be- 
low the surface of the earth, by the workmen on the Ohio Ca- 
nal near Newark. They appeared to have been exposed to 
the action of heat. 

Insurrection—A letter from Georgia, dated June 6, says, 
that a most dangerous and extensive insurrection of the blacks 
was detected at Macon a few days since. They had banded 
together to the number of 300, and supposed to be instigated 
and headed by a French emigrant from the Mississippi, His 
slaves were in the plot. They had only arrested one of the 
rebels. The whole of the others, with the Frenchman, have 
made their escape. 

Talking—A very sensible saying of Isocrates is related— 
He was at table with Nicroceon, king of Cyprus, and was 
pressed to talk and supply iaatter for conversation. He 
sisted in excusing himself, and gave this reason for his refa- 
sal—*What I do know does not suit this place, and what 
would -* it—I do not know.”—Rollins’ Ancient Hist 
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At the last Preston Sessions, a clerk and two workmen, in 
@ print-work at Clitheto, were sentenced to be transported 


for seven years, for stealing patterns from their employers, 
with the intention of emigrating with them and the secrets 
of the trade to America. 

Voyage round the World—The king of France has given di- 
rections for the immediate publication of the Journal of the 
Voyage round the World made during the years 1824, 1825, 
1826, by the Thetis frigate and Esperance brig, under the 
command of the Baron de Bougainville. It will consist of a 
quarto volume, and will be accompanied by an atlas of eight 
large maps, and thirty plates; twelve of natural history, and 
eighteen of views, costumes, &e. 

At the next anniversary of the Phi Beta Kappa Society, of 
the University in Cambridge, the discourse will be delivered 
by the Rev. James Walker of Charlestown, and the Poem by 
the Rev. Dr. Flint, of Salem. _ 

Frigate Hussar—It will be remembered that during the rev- 
olutionary war the British frigate Hussar, as she was passing 
through Hell-gate on her passage from New York to join the 
fleet blockading Rhode island and Connecticut, struck on Pot 
Rock, and soon after sunk in six fathoms water, whence she 
lifted off into twelve fathoms. Attempts have been made 
from time to time to penetrate the store rooms of this vessel 
by means of diving bells, as it was currently reported that 
she had large sums of money on board. These attempts, how- 
ever, did not accomplish much. Inthe present year, the 
Neptune Company of New York succeeded in obtaining a 
number of articles, which have been examined by Dr. Saml. 
L. Mitchell, who has published a description of the same. 

Sir Frederick Flood was one day observing to a friend 
that he had a most excellent telescope. ‘Do you see yon 
church,” said he, ‘about half a mile off?—it’s scarcely dis- 
cernable—but when I look at it through my telescope, it 
brings it so close I hear the organs playing.” 

A young woman standing on the edge of South st. wharf, 
Philadelphia, awaiting the approach of a friend, was so much 
startled by the explosion ofa cracker, which a mischievous 
boy threw near her feet, that she fell into the river and was 
drowned before assistance could be rendered. 

It was stated by Mr. Cropper toa Committee of Parliament, 
that the manufactures of the U. States, at thistime, are e- 
qual to what the manufactures of Great Britain were twenty 
six years ago, and that France is scarcely thirteen years be- 
hind Great Britain in her manufactures. 

The U.S. sehr. Shark, Lieut. Com. Norris, has arrived at 
New York. The S. sailed from Norfolk in November last for 
the coast of Africa, where she remained one month; she hag 
been seven months absent, and has sailed 16,000 miles. 

On the 4th inst. the Adjutant General of the state of Penn- 
sylvania, presented Capt. D. Connor, of the navy, with an el- 
egant sword, which had been voted to him by the legislature 
asa reward for his gallantry and good conduct in the actions 
between the U. S. sloop of war Hornet and the British sloops 
of war Peacock and Penguin. 

A water spout fell on St. Mary’s Church, Suffelk, England, 
during afternoon divine service lately, and the church-yard 
was so filled with water that it ran into the church, which, in 
a few minutes, was upwards ofa foot in depth. The congre- 
gation became so alarmed that they rushed out of their pews 
into the aisles, and in the bustle many were thrown down in 
the water. At 200 yards distance scarcely a drop of rain was 
perceptible. 

A poor ragged urchin was tried at the last Westmoreland 
(Eng.) sessions, for stealing anold jacket from a lime-kiln; 
proof “was strong as holy writ”—the chairman summed up 
with clearness and precision, and the wisdom of the yeoman- 
vy was now to be condensed. After a long deliberation on 
this knotty point they turned round—"Gentlemen, have you 
agreed upon your verdict?” when the Foreman peeped cun- 
ningly from beneath a shaggy front, with about as much in- 
telligence in it as that contained in the face of an ourang-ou- 
tang, and said “not guilty; but he ought to be severely repri- 
manded for stealing it.” 

In Baltimore county, June term, 1827, Wm. Griggs was in- 
dteted for feloniously killing Tracy, by driving over her a cart 
on the evening of the 27th ult. According tothe evidence, 
Grigg, a carter, drove his horse at a rapid trot, in Ross street, 
and ran over the deceased. At this time he was standing on 
his cart, holding by the standards with both hands, and the 
reins of the horse were fastened to the cart. Grigg was near 
sighted, and had sustained a good character, but he, as well! 
as Tracy, was intoxicated at the time. The jury after an ab- 
sence of some hours, gave a verdict of guilty. 

_— 


MARRIED—By the Rev. Thos. J. Biges, Mr. Peter Neff, 
Merchant, to Mrs. Isabella Lamson, all of this city. 

By the Rev. Mr. Peyton, Dr. Joseph Martin, to Miss Sarah 
R. Gatchall, all of this city. 
By the Rev. Dr. Glendy, Mr. Patrick Linehan, to Miss Ann 
Hamell, all of this city. 
By the Rev. Mr. Austin, Capt. John Frazier, of Philadel» 
phia, to Miss Mary Ann, daughter of the late Brian Philpot, 
esq. of Baltimore county. 
At Cincinnati, Ohio, Mr. R. R. Griffith, of this city, to Miss 
Margaret H. daughter of Mr. N. Meriweather, of that city. 


DIED—In Warren, R. I. on the 27th ult, Miss Betsey Mil- 
ler Carr, aoe of Capt. Caleb Carr, inthe 21st year of 





her age. On the evening of her death she and her sister wept 
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THE SEA-DIVER. 
FROM THE UNITED STATES LITERARY GAZETTE. 
My way is on the bright blue sea, 
My sleep upon its rocking tide; 
And many an eye has follow’d me 
Where billows clasp the worn sea-side, 


My plumage bears the crimson blush 
When ocean by the sun is kiss’d! 
When fades the evening’s purple flush, 
My dark wing cleaves the silver mist, 
Full many a fathom down beneath 
The bright arch of the splendid deep, 
My ear has heard the sea-shell breathe 
O’er living myriads in their sleep. 
They rested by the coral throne, 
And by the pearly diadem; 
Where the pale sea-grape had o’ergrown 
The glorious dwellings made for thein. 
At night upon my storm-drench’d wing 
1 poised above a helmless bark, 
And soon I saw the shattered thing 
Had pase’d away and left no mark. 


And when the wind and storms were done, 
A ship that had rode out the gale 

Sunk down—without a signal gun, 
And none was left to tell the tale. 


I saw the pomp of day depart— ° 

The cloud resign its golden crown, 
When to the ocean’s beating heart, 

The sailor’s wasted corse went down. 


Peace be to those whose graves are made 
Beneath the bright and silver sea; 

Peace—that their relics there were laid 
With no vain pride and pageantry. 


SCIENTIFIC. 
= FOR THE NORTH AMERICAN. 
EXCISION OF TEETH. 

{t may be recollected that the public attention was some 
time since directed to a surgical innovation, ingeniously con- 
ceived and successfully practised by one of our own country- 
men now resident in London, where, in innumerable instances, 
it has been flatteringly substituted for extraction—the ordi- 
nary mode of relieving the tooth-ache and checking the ex- 
tension of decay. 

By this operation, painless and instantaneous, the tooth, in- 
stead of being eradicated, is cnt off in such a manner as tore- 
move the seat of pain without the least disturbance to the 
roots: which remaining in their sockets, present a firm base 
for mastication or insertions of artificial teeth; and, what is 
still more important, afford a support to the adjoining teeth, 
which, according to competent judges, would otherwise gra- 
dually become loose, and in the end prematurely fall out, ow- 
ing to a necessary check of the alveolar process, and a de- 
struction of the intersticia! structure. 

For this improvement, its author, Mr. Fay, has received 
the highest complimentary tributes from the most distinguish- 
ed surgeons of England, as well as alarge silver medal from 
the Society of Arts, in whose transactions the subject will be 
found fully illustrated, and commented upon. 

We had thought that the exquisite torture, not tosay dan- 
ger, of the common Terceps, especially when wielded by ordi- 
nary dentists, would have prepared the world for an eager a- 
vailment of any suggestion that might promise even the slight- 
est alleviation. But, if we could have anticipated an inven- 
tion so useful in its object, so complete in its success, and so 
easy of adoption as this—we should have averred that, how- 
ever slow old and well-tried practice might be in yielding to 
new and experimental, this at least need only be promulged 
to supercede all that has been before approved. Yet, since 
its first enunciation, we have awaited the result with impa- 
tience only less than our disappointment. So far (if we have 
not been deceived in our inquiries) from its having been a- 
dopted on this side of the Atlantic, there has been little, if a- 
ny thing, said about it; which appears the more unaccounta- 
ple, because our citizens, while they appreciate the invention 
as replete with interest and utility, may, at the same time, 
feel it gratifying to their national pride as emanating from 
native genius. 

These cursory remarks are made, in the fond hope of incit- 
ing those professional gentlemen, to whose department the 
improvement properly belongs, to a candid investigation of 
the same; and in the firm conviction that its superior merits 
as acknowledged by the highest authorities of British surge- 
ry, would, under the practical patronage of our scientific and 
skilful dentists, be ocwarly demonstrated in the general good. 


* xX. 


H.W. L. 
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GLEANINGS FROM LATE FOREIGN 


Steam Carriage—An extraordinary sensation was created 
on Thursday evening, in the neighbourhood of the Regent’s 
Park, by the sudden appearance of Guerney’s newly invented 
steam carriage, or self-moving machine, which coursed round 
part of the new road, up the ascent of the Albany road, at the 
rate of ten miles an hour, carrying several persons inside and 
behind. It seemed to move with the most perfect ease, and 
without any appearance of smoke whatever. The conducteur 
evidently held the carriage under complete command; and 
whenever the crowd which gathered about it became trou- 
blesome, shooting away from them with speed equal to that 
of a mail coach.—London Observer. 


The New Monthly Magazine gives the following method of 
obtaining flowers of different colours on the same stem:—Split 
a small twig of elder lengthways, and having scraped out the 
pith, fill eaeh of the apartments with seeds of flowers of dif- 
ferent sorts, but which blossom about the same time; sur- 
round them with mould, and then tying together the two bits 
of wood, plant the whole in a pot filled with earth, properly 
prepared. The stems of the different flowers will thus be so 
incorporated as to exhibit to the eye only one stem, throw- 
ing out branches covered with flowers analogous to the seed 
which produced them. 


A country squire having indulged rather liberally in his li- 
bations to the jolly god, but still thinking himself sober e- 
nough to walk home, reeled off upon the right road as it were 
by instinct. Having walked about two miles, as he comput- 
ed, but which did not exceed a quarter straight forward, he 
met a man of whom he asked how far he had yet to go? Two 
long miles was the reply. ‘Oh, itsnot the length of the road 
that troubles me, but the breadth of it,” exclaimed the squire 
—at the same time making a start to go forward, he gave 
proof of the truth of his assertion, by his first motion being 
ziz-zag from right to left! 

A good one—Dr. Hoadley Ashe, (1Mely dead,) was a ne- 
hew of Dr. Hoadley who wrote the “Suspicious Husband.” 1 
ad the pleasure of sitting next to Dr. Ashe at dinner, when 

he began a story with—‘‘As eleven of my daughters and I 
were crossing Piccadilly”—Eleven of your daughters, doc- 
tor?” rather rudely interrupted. “Yes, sir,” rejoined the 
doctor, “I have nineteen daughters all living; never had ason; 
and Mrs. Ashe, myself, and nineteen female Ashe Plants sit 
down one-and-twenty to dinner every day. Sir, J am smoth- 
ered with petticoats.” . 


Al new Bell—A great deal of noise has been raised by a tri- 
angular steel bell—it is a great scarer of rats and settler of 
bees. A poor fellow who was offered one for sale, said, “I 
have got one at home tomy sorrow.” ‘Whose manufacture 
is it?” “It is squire Longtongue’s; his daughtey is my wife, 
and she rings from morsing till night.” \ 

The conversation at Brooks’ one day turning on Lord Hen- 
ry Petty’s projected tax upon iron, one gentleman said, as 
there was s0 much opposition to it, it would be better to 
raise the proposed sum on coal. ‘Hold! my dear fellow,’ said 
Sheridan, ‘that would be out of the fryixg pan into the fire, 
with a vengeance.” 


A society has heen formed in Wales, to promote matrimony! 
Each member binds himself to be married within a year, if he 
can. (How would such societies answer in this country?— 
There needs some impulse to be given to the cause, as matri- 
mony seems at present to berather arare occurrence in ma- 
ny places. } 


Curious Fact~It is stated as a fact, and well avouched, 
that in the neighborhood of Tucklot, France, there is an oak 
remarkable for its antiquity, and the existence ofa chapel in 
the cavity of its shell—This chapel has been known 125 years 
—it is attended by a priest, who has his habitation in the up- 
per part of the trunk. The top of the tree was broken off 
more than fifty years ago, and has been replaced by a steeple. 
The branches af the tree are covered every year with foliage. 

Paris alone consumes more than three times the quantity 
of wine consumed in the British isles. Itis true that much 
of the wine used in the French capital isofa weak quality, 
being drank as a substitute for beer. But after every allow- 
ance is made, enough remains to show clearly, if other proofs 
were wanting, how much the use of wine here is restricted 
by our exorbitant duties. We have always held, that he who 
should prevail upon the people of this country to abandon the 
general use of ardent spirits, and to take such wines as the 
French drink, would be a greater reformer of morals and 
manners than John Knox himself, and would merit as many 
statues as the Athenians raised to Demetrius Phalereus. 


One of the cotemporaries has called the Earl of Westmore- 
land a pillar of the state. This reminds us of the old story of 
a publican who complimented with this title some soldiers 
quartered in his house, who had just received a large sum of 

ay and prize money. Sometime after one of these poor fel- 
ows returned to the same house (having been wounded and 
discharged) in a state of destitution, and meeting with but a 
sorry reception from mine host, he reminded him that he was 
one of the men whom he paid so much attention to, as the 
pillars of the nation. “Oh,” said the publican, “if I called 
you so, I meant the caterpillars of the nation.” 

There is at present at Genoa a Corsican, a Major in the Sar- 
dinian Guards, who bears so striking a resemblance 
Emperor Napoleon, as to have produced a consider 

and others, who enjo -- 
vantage of beholding his late Imperial Majesty. <f¥bep 
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Ex-empress Maria Louisa was here, shesaw this “Dromio’’ 
at the theatre, and she was so struck with the likeness, that, 
she retired from her box, after exhibiting the powerful ef- 
fect it had on her feelings. To render the similitude more re- 
markable, he usually dresses in the costume of Napoleon, and 
imitates his peculiar gait and demeanour. So great hasbeen 
the excitement produced, that his Sardinian majesty, with 
that sensitiveness so peculiar to petty despots, has lately or- 
dered him away to take command of a regiment.at Savana. 
The first time I saw him was at the Cafe de Curia; 1 was in 
company with a Freneh officer who had served under Napo- 
leon in his campaigns, and who beheld hiim for the last time at 
the battle of Leipsick. “I perfectly remember the Emperor’s 
appearance during that fatal day, (said my companion, after 
pointing the Corsican officer out to me) and you may believe 
me, when I solemnly assure you that were not Napoleon dead, 
my feelings are now such as to be tempted to exclaim “vir: , 
VEmpereur.” 








Gibbon, the historian.—It is said of this celebrated man, that 
when he made love to Mademoiselle Cruchod, and went 
down on his knees, she was obliged to ring the bell for the 
footman to help him up again. It was certainly a chivalrous 
step for him to take, and more particularly so, as he was‘re- 
markably fat. He could not well do more for her, or get in- 
toa worse scrape. It was the “knee plus ultra.” “His de~ 
cline and fall.” 

better one.—When Sheridan was making one of his great 
displays in Westminster Hall, he observed Gibbon among the 
auditors, and complimented him by some allusion to his ‘“Lu- 
minous pen.” Anacquaintance afterwards reproached Sheri- 
dan with the insincerity of his compiiment, and wondered 
how he could use the word luminous. “QO, it was a mistake,” 
said Sheridan, “J _ veluminous.” 





Jolin Kemble—This great actor, in every thing relating to 
scholarship, was precise to a degree bordering upon pedantry. 
We recollect an anecdote, illustrative of this trait in his cha- 
racter, which we believe is not contained in his biography 
He was once in company with the Prince of Wales, the pre- 
sent king, when the prince, presenting his snuff box, said, | 
“Mr. Kemble, will you obleege me by taking a pinch of my 
snuff?” Kemble took a pinch, and, in his usual measured 
manner of speaking, which he had acquired from the habit 
of declamation, replied, 

“1 thank your Royal Highness for your snuff: 

“But pray, hereafter, ope your royal jaws 

“A little wider, and say oblige.” 
It is said this anecdote was first related by the king, in the 
presence of acompany of noblemen, to whom Matthews bad 
just been giving imitations of Kemble and others. In giving 
ihe speech of Kemble, his majesty imitated the voiee ond 
manner of the actor to perfection. This was the royalty ot 
chence imitating the royalty of nature. 


Meanness—In 1629, Ben Johnson fell sick, and was then 
poor and lodged in an obscure alley: his majesty (Charles Ist) 
was supplicated in his favor, who sent him ten guineas; when 
the messenger delivered the sum, Ben took it in his hands and 
said, ‘His Majesty has sent me ten guineas because Iam poot 
and live in an all€y: go and tell him that his sou) lives in a 
alley.”"—Cibber’s Lives of the Poets. 


Lord Mansfield having been told of a very young lady Lav. 
ing married a gentleman of seventy years of age, his lordship 
sail, ‘she had better have married two thirty-fives.” 

a 


Orator—The great rule which the masters of rhetoric press 
much, can never be enough remembered, that to make a man 
speak well and pronounce with a right emphasis, he ought 
thoroughly to understand all that he says, be fully persuaded 
of it, and bring himself to have those affections which he 
desires to infuse into others. He that is pursuaded of the 
truth of what he says, and has a concern about it in his mind, 
will pronounce with a natural vehemence that is far more 
lively than all the strains that art can lead him to. An ora- 
tor must bean honest man, and speak always on the side of 
truth, and study to feel all that he says, and then he will 
speak it soas to make others feel it likewise.—Combray’s Dia- 
logues upon Eloquence. 








MASONIC CALENDAR. 

Periods of meeting of the respective Chapters and Lodges 
of the MASONIC FRATERNITY, at their Haxt in this city, 
for the ensuing week: 

Monday—Cassia Lovee, No. 45, at 8 o’clock, P. M. 

T'uesday—Krne Davin’s Loner, No. 68, at 8, P. M. 

Wednesday—Sr. Joun’s Longe, No. 34, at 8, P. M. 

Thwrsday—Wingman Cuarter, No. 12, at 8, P. M. 

Thursday—Puornrx Longe, No. 56, at 8, P. M. 

Friday—Concorpia Lopes, No. 13, at 8 P. M. 
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